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Responsible Transnational Participation: 
A New Dimension of Citizenship 

International trade and travel, newspaper headlines, exchange 
students, multi-national corporations and T.V, , today provide millions 
of Americans with information and experiences which 20 years ago 
would have seemed tinreal or impossible. Increased trcide and 
increased travel, along with a great increase in the number and the 
membership in non-governmental organizations, also provide more links 
between peoples of the world. These developments affecting hometowns 
everywhere, like the networks of jet airplanes routes, oil pipelines, 
giant ships, instantaneous global communication and intercontinental 
missiles have largely eliminated the cushion of space that once 
separated nations and peoples. Technology has extended the boundaries 
of occupations, cultural activites, and other human endeavors. This 
means that today all of us are affected by and, in turn, have some 
opportunities to influence global affairs. 

The nation's schools bear a major responsibility for preparing 
children aiid youth tc li\;^e in this complex, interrelated world. This 
involves 3cnowledge, acceptance and appreciation of diverse cultures — 
whether they be from within the community, from within Ohio, from within 
the nation I or within the world community. It means understanding the 
technological developments that are shrinking time and space, it means 
learning to analyze and participate in efforts to solve world problems 
and issues. 

Opportunities for children and youth to learn about and to 
participate in the social and economic processes of our increasingly 
interdependent world must be made more visible and concrete. Local 
communities and states are good places to start. Volkswagens, 
Toyotas, toys, cameras, bancinas, tea, coffee, chxirches. Rotary clubs 
and a host of other organizations and products provide links between 
our hometowns and villages and cities the world over. Food and other 
products destined for Japan, the Soviet Union, India or Egypt are 



produced and shipped in places such as Peoria, Illinois; South Bend, 
Indiana; and Flint; Michigan; as well as Baltimore, San Diego and 
New Orleans. Most Americans trace their heritage to some other coun- 
try or some other area of the world. The territories our states now 
occupy were once occupied by other peoples and nations - 

No matter where we live or what we do for a living, we all have 
ties and links to other nations and peoples. Our history, our liveli- 
hood today, and many of our religious, scientific, and cultural activi- 
ties link us with other peoples, with other cities, and other nations 
of the world over. 

Preparing young people for effective and responsible participation 
in today's world should include helping them develop the competences 
needed to identify and to assess the significance of the contacts and 
connections between life in Ohio and in their hometowns and life in 
villages and cities around the world. 

This handbook is designed to provide social studies educators in 
Ohio with practical assistance in their efforts to prepare children and 
youth for responsible citizenship in a global ace. It includes a number 
of activities, exercises, and strategies for identifying and utilizing 
resources, talents, experiences, and instructional materials to make 
more obvious and concrete the opportunities local communities and states 
provide for learning about the participating in global affairs. It is 
an outgrowth of a number of specific successful experiences. It is 
intended to both allow others to profit from those experiences and to 
stimulate them to experiment further with ways of helping students 
prepare for a future which will be their present, 
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The lessons contained in these materials are written for use by 
social studies teachers in the State of Ohio. The emphasis of each of 
the twenty-eight lessons is on student involvement in learning in order 
to increase awareness and understanding of our growing ties with the 
rest of the worlds' The lessons vary in difficulty and sijbject matter con- 
tent. Thusr their use should be applicable to a wide range of social 
studies courses. Each lesson is self contained in the behavioral objectives, 
materials r procedures/ discussion questions, and teacher notes are generally 
all provided. With exceptions , the lessons contain the necessary materials 
to initiate, develop and culminate the lesson. 

Ohio and the World has been prepared in such a manner that its components 
can be readily reproduced. Studyguides, graphs, and maps included with 
various lessons can be reproduced quite easily through the use of heat- 
sensitive ditto or mimeograph stencils. School systems fortunate enough 
to have offset facilities will be able to reproduce the materials very easily. 
Heat sensitive acetate can be used to produce transparencies of the maps, 
charts, and graphs included in the lessons. 

Activities concerned with economic, political, and social ties between 
our nation and the world require constant updating. Changes are so rapid 
that materials quickly lose their relevance or validity. The collection of 
data is an ongoing process. Teachers will find that once they start looking, 
there is a wealth of information available in such sources as newspapers, 
periodicals, government documents, and business publication. Sources of 
various kinds of information have been included in several of the lessons. 

These twenty-eight lessons are ready for Ohio's social studies teachers 
to use. Participation in them by students and teachers alike will help 
increase awareness of ways Ohio is tied to the rest of the world, and the 
world's people are often closely associated with the Buckeye State. 

h It is hoped that these materials will be a starting point for the 
development of other lessons which will expand the content and usefulness 
of Ohio and the World. 
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Identifying Your Links to the World. Who Among Us...? 

A. Objectives 

1. Students will compile a list of countries to which they have 
direct connection either by personal experience or indirect 
connection through the consumption of goods and services. 

2. Students will draw their own conclusions on the extent to 
which their lives are influenced by other countries of the 
world. 

B. Materials 

1. The following handout: "Who Among Us...?" 

2. Transparency of world map. (See Teacher Notes) 

3. World map for bulletin board plus map pins. (See Teacher Notes) 

C. Procedure 

1. Make a thermal master of the handout "Who Among Us...?" 

2. Make transparencies of "Who Among Us...?" and world map. 

3. This exercise may be done individually or in small groups. 
Which ever method you choose, give each student a copy of the 
list of questions on the handout "Who Among Us...?". Have 

them fill out the sheet in 20-30 minutes and report their findings 

4. Record the number of times each country is mentioned on the 
transparency of the master listf then using map pins, locate 
each country on the bulletin board map. You may want to use 
pins of one color for direct experiences and pins of another 
color for indirect connections. Marking the transparencies with 
pens of differing colors can be substituted for bulletin board 
exercise. 

5. Using the master list and bulletin board map, determine which 
country has had the greatest impact on the class; this may vary 
from class to class. Have the students speculate as to why one 
country may exert more influence on the U.S. than another. 

6. Stress the idea of diversity. That is, discuss how foreign 
influence adds variety to our everyday lives. Have the students 
discuss the importance of diversity and interdependence. 
Suggested questions include: 

a. How would our lives be different without international 
contacts? 

b. How do these contacts affect the quality of life we enjoy? 

c. How do the products from other countries reflect the life 
styles of the people in those countries? 



7. The concept of scarcity should be stressed. Emphasis should 
be given to the importance of supplies of goods of which we 
either have a limited supply or which we do not produce at all. 

Suggested Additional Activity 

ir Students may wish to have a pen pal to find out more about 
foreign lands. Names of pen pals may be secured from the 
following organizations: 



League of Friendship 

P.O. Box 509 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio 43050 

1. $.30 for each name given 

2. Include stamp, self-=addressed envelope 

3. Names, drawn from 139 countries 

Afro-- Asian Center 

C.P.O. Box 871 

Kingston, New York 12401 

1. $.70 for each name given 

2. Names drawn from 40 countries 



Teacher Notes 

1. The World Map included with this lesson outlines the countries 
of the world. A thermo transparency will provide a map to use 
for the suggested procedures. 

2. Teachers wishing to make bulletin board size maps of the world 
need only to trace or have their students trace the maps onto 
oak tag, matting, or butcher paper of the desired size. 

3. A list of the countries of the world, listed by continent, is 
included with this lesson. 

4. Map tacks may be purchased rather inexpensively from most station-- 
ery and book stores or from school supply companies. 




Master List for 

Who Among Us ? 

. has a personal link with a foreign country through: 

LINK COUNTRIES (List) 
TRAVEL 



RELATIVES 



FRIENDS 



MEMBERSHIP IN A CLUB OR 
ORGANIZATION WITH FOREIGN 
BRANCHES OR MEMBERS 



SPEAKING A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 



COIN COLLECTING 



STAMP COLLECTING 



CORRESPONDENCE WITH PEN PAL 



HOSTING FOREIGNER IN YOUR HOME 

has been a consiamer of goods and services of foreign origin? 

GOOD or SERVICE COUNTRIES (List) 
CAR 



CLOTHING O 

JEWELRY ^ p 

FOOD , . r" 

TOYS S 

APPLIANCES ^ 

RECORDS BY FOREIGN PERFORMERS ^ 

ENTERTAINMENT , ^ 



FURNITURE/HOME FURNISHINGS 



m 



Lesson I. NATIONS OF THE WORLD 



Africa 

ALGERIA MALI 

ANGOLA MAURITANIA 

BENIN MARUITIUS 

BOTSWANA MORXCO 

BURUNDI MOZAMBIQUE 

CAMEROON NAMIBIA 

CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC NIGER 

CHAD NIGERIA 

CONGO RWANDA 

DJIBOUTI SENEGAL 

EGYPT SIERRA LEONE 

EQUATORIAL GUINEA SOMALIA 

ETHIOPIA SOUTH AFRICA 

GABON SUDAN 

GAMBIA SWAZILAND 

GHANA TANZANIA 

GUINEA TOGO 

GUINEA-BISSAU TUNISIA 

IVORY COAST UGANDA 

KENYA UPPER VOLTA 

LESOTHO ZAIRE 

LIBERIA , ZA^©IA 

LIBYA ZIMBABWE 

MADAGASCAR hS2± 

MALAWI AFGHANISTAN 



BAHRAIN 


SOUTH KOREA 




BANGLADESH 


SRI LANKA 




BHUTAN 


SYRIA 




BURMA 


TAIWAN 




CAMBODIA 


THAILAND 




CHINA 


TURKEY 




INDIA 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 


IRAN 


VIETMAM 




IRAQ 


YEMEN^ NORTH 




ISRAEL 


YEMEN^ SOUTH 




JAPAN 


Austral-Oceana 




JORDAN 


AUSTRALIA 




KUWAIT 


FIJI 




LAOS 


INDONESIA 




LEBANON 


NEW ZEALAND 




MALAYSIA 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 




MALDIVES 


PHI LLI PINES 


o 
n: 


MONGOLIA 


SOLOMONS 


o 


NEPAL 


WESTERN SAMOA 


p 


NORTH KOREA 


Europe 


n 


OMAN 


ALBANIA 




PAKISTAN 


AUSTRIA 


m 


QATAR 


BELGIUM 


> 








SAUDI ARABIA 


BULGARIA 




SINGAPORE 


CYPRUS 


m 
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NATIONS OF THE WORLD 
Page 2 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


North America 


HAITI 


DENMARK 


BELIZE 


JAMAICA 


FINLAND 


CANADA 


PARAGUAY 


FRANCE 


COSTA RICA 


PERU 


GERMANY^ EAST 


EL SAVADOR 


SURINAM 


GERMANY^ WEST 


HONDURAS 


TRINIDAD-TOBAGO 


GREAT BRITAIN 


MEXICO 


URUGUAY 


GREECE 


NICARAGUA 


VENEZUELA 


HUNGARY 


PANAMA 




ICELAND 


UNITED STATES 




IRELAND 


South America/Caribbean 


ITALY 


ARGENTINA 




LUXEMBOURG 


BAHAMAS 




MALTA 


BARBADOS 




NETHERLANDS 


BOLIVIA 




NORWAY 


BRAZIL 




POLAND 


CHILE 




PORTUGAL 


COLOMBIA 




ROMANIA 


CUBA 




SOVIET UNION 


DOMINICA 




SPAIN 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 




SWITZERLAND 


EQUADOR 




SWEDEN 


GRENADA 




YUGOSLAVIA 


GUYANA 





II. Your State and the VJorld Market 
A. Objectives 

1. Given trademarks for various companies, students will be able to 
identify those companies which are American owned and those 
which are foreign owned. 

2. Given trademarks of Ohio companies which export their goods, 
students will be able to compile a list of Ohio-made products 
which are sold on the world market. 

3. Students will be able to compile a list of economic outcomes of 
Ohio's sales to other nations including such results as in- 
creased investment in production capabilities of factories, 
higher employment rates, and the ability to pay for goods im- 
ported from other nations. 



B. Materials : 

1. Study Sheet - "Trademarks of the World" 

2. Study Sheet - "Trademarks of Ohio Companies" 

3. Study Guide - "Ohio and the World Market" 



Procedures 

1. "Trademarks of the World" 

a. Give students this study sheet and ask them to circle 
the trademarks of companies which are American. 

b. Place a transparency of this study sheet on the overhead 
projector and have the class make a composite identification 
of American and foreign companies. 

c. At this point the teacher should tell the class that all of 
the companies listed are international companies in that all 
of them sell their products on the world market as well 

as in their home countries. All of the companies whose 
trademarks are shown on the Study Guide "Trademarks of 
the World" have their headquarters for European operations 
in Brussels, Belgium. 

d. Divide the class into small groups of four or five 
students each. 

1. Have each group identify the products of each company q 
and categorize the companies on the basis of what they J 
produce • ^ 

2. After completing the categorizing, have each group pre- Q 
pare to answer the following questions: 5 

a. From this limited information, what kinds of companies 2 
might be called international companies? ^ 

b. \^at reasons might these companies have for being g 
international? 

c. What effects would these companies have on the country ^ 
where they are located? (Consider workers, consumers, n1 
bankers, and businessmen.) q 

3. When the groups have finished their work, have them share 2 
their responses with the entire class. ^ 

2. "Trademarks of Ohio Companies" 

a. Have the entire class categorize the Ohio companies in the same p 
manner as they did with "Trademarks of the World." § 

b. Divide the class into small groups of four or five to discuss 
the following questions. 

1. What reasons do these Ohio companies have for selling their 
goods abroad? 
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2. How are we as Ohioans-consumers, workers, or businessmen- 
affected by the international business ventures of Ohio 
companies? 

C. Reassemble as a class and share the answers which each group 

has developed for these questions. 
"Ohio and the World Market" 

a- Give each of the students the study guide and have them 

answer the questions, 
b- You may want to write for the information needed to answer 

the question prior to presenting this lesson. 
c. Some sources which can be used in answering the questions 

include: 

1. The Ohio Almanac. 

2. 1978 Ohio Industrial Directory. 

3. Information gained from publications by the State of Ohio. 
Materials can be obtained by writing: 

State of Ohio 

Department of Economic and Community Development 
P.O. Box 1001 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 
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lesson II. LIST OF OHIO COMPANIES 



ACME-CLEVELA^D 
CLB/ELANO 


EATON CORP. 
CLB/ELAND 


P.^RK OHIO INDUSTRIES 
CLEVELAND 




AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 
CLEVELAND 


FERRO CORP. 
CLEVELAND 


PROCTER GAMBLE CO. 
CINCINNATI 




ANCHOR HOCKING 
LANCASTER 


FIRESTONE TIRE RUBBER CO. 
AKRON 


QUESTOR CORP. 
TOLEDO 




ARMCO INC. 
MIDDLETOWN 


GENERAL TIRE RUBBER CO. 
AKRON 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC 
CLEVELAND 




A-T-O INC. 
WILLOUGHBY 


GF BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
YOUNGSTOWN 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
CLEVELAT© 




BALDWIN UNITED 
CINCINNATI 


GOODYEAR TIRE RUBBER CO. 
AKRON 


SCOA INDUSTRIES 
COLUMBUS 




B. F. GOODRICH 
AKRON 


HOBART CORP. 
TROY 


SCOTT P< FETZER 
LAKB'IOOD 




BUCKEYE INTERNATIONAL 
COLUMBUS 


HOOVER COMPANY 
CANTON 


SHARON STEEL 
HUBBARD 




CHAflPION SPARK PLUG 
TOLEDO 


J. M. SMUCKER 
ORRVILLE 


SHELLER GLOBE 
TOLEDO 




CINCINNATI MILACRON 
CINCINNATI 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 
TOLEDO 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
CLEVELAfJD 




COOPER TIRE P< RUBBER CO. 
FINDLEY 


MARATHON OIL 
FINDLEY 


STAfJDARD OIL OF OHIO 
CLB/ELAND 




COPELAND CORP. 
SIDNEY 


MEAD CORP. 
DAYTON 


TIMKEN COMPANY 
CANTON 


o 


miA CORP. 
TOLEDO 


MIDLAND-ROSS 
CLEVELAND 


TRW INC. 
CLEVELAND 


HIO CO 


DAYCO CORP. 
DAYTON 


NCR CORP. 
DAYTON 


WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
EASTLAKE 


UNCIL 


DAYTON MALLEABLE 
DAYTON 


OWENS-CORNING-FIBERGLASS 
lULhLKJ 


WHITE CONSOLIDATED INDg 
CLEVELAND _j 


DIAMOND SHAMROCK 
CLEVELAND 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 
TOLEDO 


U.S. SHOE 
CINCINNATI 


E SOCI 


EAGLE-PI CHER 
CINCINNATI 


PARKER HANNIFIN 
CLEVELAND 
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Lesson II 



STUDYGUIDE 



Ohio and the World Market 

The Division of Commerce and Industrial Development for the State of 
Missouri recently announced that it was establishing an international business 
office in Dusseldorf, West Germany. The State of Ohio's Department of Economic 
and Community Development maintains similar offices in Brussels, Belgium and 
in Tokyo, Japan. More than two dozen states now have similar offices in foreign 
nations. These have been established to promote the exports of their states 
and to encourage foreign investment in their states. 

More than forty (40) states employ specialists in the field of inter- 
national trade. A major responsibility of these specialists, whether working 
in their home states or in trade offices located abroad, is to help generate 
and maintain jobs for workers in their own states. 

Your instructor will provide you with sources you may use to answer the 
following questions. Your instructor can also advise you as to where to write 
for additional information. 

1. How does the government of our state help promote the foreign 
sale of goods produced in Ohio? 

2. How does our state government encourage foreign investments in Ohio? 

3. What kinds of products are most important in the foreign trade of 
Ohio firms? 

4. What companies from foreign countries have invested in Ohio? 

5. In what kinds of businesses have foreigners invested? (For instance 
such companies may have invested in banks or factories or farmland 
or some other types of businesses.) 
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III. Ethnic Restaurants in Your Town or City 

A. Objectives 

1. Students will survey the restaurant section of the 
yellow pages of the telephone directory in order to 
compile a list of restaurants with an international 
flair. 

2. Students will identify the clues they used to determine 
how the restaurants are linked to the world. 

3. Students will use this survey and these clues to com- 
pile a list of countries to which the restaurants are 
linked. 

4. Students will survey the yellow pages of the telephone 
book and identify other sections where they find evi- 
dence of global linkages. 

5. Students will indicate the clues they used to identify 
the world links in other sections of the telephone 
book- 

B. Mc^terials 



1. Yellow pages of the telephone directory (see note below). 
C. Procedure 

1. Have the students work in small groups (2 to 4) with 
someone bringing a telephone book for each group. 

2. Have the students quickly skim the restaurant section 
for restaurants they think have some global linkage. 
Have them record their findings. When they complete 
this list, have them begin a list of clues they used 
to determine how the restaurants are linked to the 
world and discuss these clues with the class. Some 
clues might be cities (such as you might infer from 
Quebec Gardens) , countries (such as Formosa Restaurant) , 
or other geographical locations (such as Mediterranean 
Club) . An inference might be based on the food adver- 
tised as in French Onion Soup. 

3. Based on the clues discussed, have the groups work 
with the phone book to list at least ten places in the 
world with which your community is linked via its 
restaurants . 

4. Have the groups report their findings to the class. The 
teacher might want to record the countries listed on 
the board, mark them on a map, or both. 
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5. Finally, ask the students to survey the yellow pages 
of the telephone directory and identify sections other 
than the restaurant section that have evidence of global 
ties. List the clues they used to identify other sections 
on the board after discussing them as a large group. 

D- Discussion Questions 

1. Based on the evidence in the phone book, to what parts 
of the world do restaurants in our commui'iity tend to 
be linked? 

2. Why have these ethnic, restaurants located in our com- 
munity? (Have them cite two (2) or three (3) reasons.) 

3- How much are ethnic restaurants or food a part of your 
life? 

4. What other procedures might you use to gather further 
evidence of world links in our community, through 
first-hand field observation? 

E. Suggested Additional Activities 

1. This exercise may be repeated with other sections of 

the yellow pages. Suggested headings are: automobiles, 
cameras, churches, civic and professional organizations, 
manufacturing firms, television sets, travel agencies, 
sports equipment. 



NOTE: In case you live in a small community, a cross-section of adver- 
tisements from the Cincinnati-Hamilton County Yellow Pages have 
been included^. You may want to use this in conjunction with 
your own community's phone book, or in place of it. 
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^ Reproduced with the written permission of Cincinnati Bell cind the 
R.H. Donnelley Corporation. 
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MESTAUKANT GUIDE 

Grouped hy Nationality and 
Type of Cuisine 

For your convenivnca theie Restouranti hove orrangid for 
their nomes to be grouped under captions Indicating the 
notionotity and type of cuisine. 
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AMERICAN 

BIG TOP RESTRNT .^t, 
575 N Wayns Av 733-4313 

BUCCANEER INN 
Live Lebslfr ^, 
7661 Reading Rd 761-7300 

CANDLE GLO INN 

11130 Reading Rd 563-6737 

CHATEAU THE RESTRNT & LOUNGE 

7^04 Slate Rd 231-0714 

CHESTER'S ROAO HOUSE 

9678 Montgy Rd 793-B700 

COBBLESTONE INN 

8254 Hwy 27 Alx 635-41B6 

Covington Haus Mick Noll's 

lOO W 6 Cov 261-6655 

CRICKET RESTRNT 
Great Food & Drinks 
Heart Of Town-Open Sundajrs 
6 & Vine 241-3949 

Dei-Fair Bowig Lanes 

Andrsn Ferry & Oelhi Pke— 451-5800 

EDWARO'S MFG CO INC 

529 E 5 721-2003 

GOLDEN UMB INN 

27 S Broadway Lebanon 0 

CIntI Tel No 621.B373 

Grand Finale 

Sharon Rd & ConQrew Av--771-5925 

HOWARO JOHNSON'S 

11440 Chester Rd 771-3400 

INCAHOOrS 2633 Vine B61-2232 

IRON SKILLET THE 

6900 Valley Av 561-6776 

KINGS ISLAND INN 

5691 Kings Island Dr Mason 0 

CintI Tel No 241-5B00 

UST MOVIfJG PICTURE CO 

105 W 4 621-lBll 

LUCKY PIERRE'S DOWNTOWM RESTRNT 
814 Plum- 3BI-0664 

MANOR CATERING 

7005 Miami Rd 561-5100 

MR Z'S PARTY LOUNGE 

3509 Warsaw Av 471-21B0 

PERKINS CAKE & STEAK HOUSES 

7764 Colerain Av 521-1166 

9307 Vontgy Rd 793-6990 

7124 Hamltn Av 521-3064 

9441 Reading Rd-— 733-0340 

7770 Reading Rd B21-X046 

913 Hwy 28 Mird B31-2912 

Pioneer Restaurant 

Newprt Shoppg Cnlr 261-5077 

RETSCHULTE'S INN 

2642 Oi«ie Hwy Lksd Pk---331-4400 
ROBERTSON'S RESTAURANT 
See Our Ad At Restaurants 

22lb Oixie Hwy Ft M 331-3232 

SHERMAN HOUSE RESTAURANT & HOTEL 
So Indiana's Fine Cuisine 
Batesville In 
(No Chrg) Olal 0 & 

ask for- Enterprise 2407 

SPORTS PAGE RESTRNT 

612 Vine 721.0067 

VMFFLE HOUSE 11770 Hwy 42-733-5312 

7312 Klngs^ate Way 777-2554 

5141 Dixie Hvvy Frfid B74-4606 

St Rt 23 Mlfrd B31-5664 

650 Donldsn H.v/ Ert 342-6442 

309 Burlington pke-FIrnce-371-5851 



BARBECUES 

BARN RIB PIT . 
Featuring Barbecue Ribs 

Gano Aly & Lodge 621-2378 

RIB PIT 

Featuring Barbecue Rib? 
625 Wolnut 721-97B0 

BEEF HOUSES 

CORK'N CLEAVER 

11461 ChfV.^r Rd 771-0645 

Goff Ter 271.8011 



CAFETERIAS 

FORUM CAFETERIA _ ^ ^ 

244 Tri'Cnty Shoppg Cntr--6/l-0244 
Northgate Mall Shoppg Cntr-385'5132 

MILLS RESTAURANT 

DuBois Twyr 721-7980 



CARRY OUT FOODS 

ART'S CHILI KITCHEN 
Open 7 Days-Madisonville 

4908 Whetsel Av 272-0B6X 

BANK CAFE 1135 Vine 721-4832 

CRAWFORD FROZEN CUSTARD 
Old Fashion Custard-Sandwiches 

707 Vine 721-9022 

DOMINICK'S PIZZA CARRY OUT ' 

7820 Camargo Rd 561-B242 

HUT THE 

1269 Cinli Batv Pke Wlwvl-752-7544 

MEET & EAT 1412 Vine 721-6764 

OLYMPIC CARRY OUT 

7141 Montgy Rd 793-5411 

SPRINGDALE EXPRESS 

3547 Spmgdie Rd 385-3803 

WAFFLE HOUSE 

11770 Hwy 42 733-5312 

7312 Kingsgate Way 777-2554 

5141 Oixie Hwy FrfId B74-4606 

St Rt 28 Mlfrd-- 831-5664 

650 Oonldsn Hwy ErI 342-6442 

309 Burlington Pke FImce"37 1-5351 



CHICKEN 

FAMOUS RECtPE FRIED CHICKEN 

11315 Reed Hartman Hwy--9B4-4000 

6601 Hamltn Av 729-1404 

4927 Reading Rd 242-lBll 

8319 Vine B21-1158 

8548 Betchmont Av 231-7B41 

8834 Reading Rd 761-3207 

3474 North Bend Rd 661-4213 

5251 GlenwsyA/ 921-1386 

3711 Paxton 631-7243 

741 Main MIfd 831-3741 

33 6th St Fill Belv 431-3310 

6 & Scott Cov 491-2491 

HENRY'S FAMILY RESTRNT 
Dixie Golden Fried Chicken 
Breakfast-Lunch-Oinners 
Complete Carry Out Service 

1190 W Galbrth Rd 522-4242 

RON'S ROOST 3853 Race Rd 574-0222 



CHILI PARLORS 

ACROPOLIS CHILI 
Clifton 

233 Calhn 861-3470 

Downtown 

700 Main - 621-6422 

FinneylO"An 

8270 Winton Rd 521-5356 

BOND HILL CHILI RESTRNT 
Bond Hill 

California & Reading Roads 
Open 24 Hrs Carry Out Or Dine In 
4890 Reading R«l 242-2145 

CHILI MASTER 

11762 Lebanon Rd 563-4107 

CHILI TIME RESTRNT 

4720 VIr.e 641-1130 

7500 Reading Rd 731-8400 

CreUn Grill 7039 Vine 821-1203 

Delhi CMII 4375 Oelhi Pke 921-9779 

MOONLIGHT CHILI 
ChiJi-Coneys-Sandwiches 
Breakfast Any Time 
Eat Here Or Carry Out-7 Days 
2003 V/ Galbrth Rd 729-3067 



CHINESE 

China Pato Reslnit 18 "E 7 762-9234 

CHINESE IMPERIAL 

11042 Reading Rd 563-6888 

DRAGON INN RESTRfTT 

Swifm Cntr 731-5544 

Woods Point FIrnce 7 -371-7767 . 

FORTUNE KOOKIE RESTRNT 

• 7633 Reading Rd 761-6830 ■ 

HO SI CAY CHINESE RESTWIT 

26&6 Madsn Rd 321-2088 

KALI-KAI 6202 Montgy Rd 731-0023 

MAGIC WOK THE 

8063 Montgy Rd 984-2222 

ORIENTAL GARDEN CHINESE RESTRNT 
9312 Colenin Av 385-9402 

WONG'S CHINESE RESTRNT 

216 E 6 762-9566 



COCKTAIL LOUNGES 

DASHIKI LOUNGE 

5217 Whetsel Av 271-9753 

DIXIE UNES INC 

7 & Scott Cov 431-8144 

ENTERPRISE I 

7324 Kings .ale Way 777-1208 

PHILADELPHIA INN 

920 Love land Maditn Rd 

Lov-683-0932 

SAYBROOK TAVERN 
Lunches & Dinncrs-Oinlno Room 
Party Room Available 

3672 Erie Av 321-3600 

SCHERRER'S CAFE 
Liquor-Beer-Wlne 
Plate Lunchn-Open Till 10:30PM 

3112 Sprng Grv 541-9693 

SOHO UNDERGROUND 

320 Findlay 721-9181 

SPOT THE 2547 Complon Rd — 521-9103 
THE SPOT 

L i q uor-Wi n fr-B eer-Food 
Open To 2:30AM 

283 W McMicken Av- 721-0769 

WIGGINS TAVERN 31 E 4 721-7612 



CONTINENTAL 

MAIN ENTRANCE 

5132 Oelhi Pke- 451-1414 

McIfJTOSH RESTAURANT 

570 E Galbrth Rd 821-1300 

2444 Mddsn Rd 871-1015 



CREPES 

Grand Finale 

Sharon Rd & Congress Av-.-771.5925 
SAUCY CREPE THE 

3330 Erie Av 321-1961 



DINERS 

HERINGER'S RESTAURANT 
Plate Lunches 

10 & Pattrsn Npt 431-8110 

SANSONE'S TOM BOY 
Chilf ^ Food Of All Kinds 
Open 4.4 Hrs A Day 
6007 Hamltn Av 541-4829 



ENGLISH 

SOVEREIGN RESn?NT THE 

Queen's Twr 471-2250 



FRENCH 

Caproni's Internationale Cuisine 

Reslrnt 610 Main 421-1718 

Grand Finale 

Sharon Rd & Congress A/— 771-5925 

MAISONETTE lU E 6 721-2260 

UNDFRGROUNO ORLEANS ) . 

J04 Main 621-0122 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



GERMAN 

BISMARCK RESTAURANT 

9861 Montgy Rd 791-2161 

SLACK FOREST RESTRNT & LOUNGE 

8590 Colerain Av 385-1955 

Caproni's Internationale Cuisine 

Restrnt 610 Main 421-1718 

CHATEAU THE RESTRNT & LOUNGE 

7404 State Rd 231-0714 

Covington Haus Mick Noll's 

100 W 6 Cov 261-6655 

FOREST VIEW GARDENS 

4508 N Bend 661-6434 

CRAMMER'S iNC 1440 Walnut— 721-6570 
LENHARDT INTERNATIONAL 

7715 Reading Rd 761-2116 

ZIMMER'S RESTRNT ' 

335S Madsn 871-2820 



GREEK 

OIMITRY'S GRECIAN FOOO 

34 W 7 621-8080 

OIONYSUS RESTAURANT 

121 Calhn 961-1578 

SEBASTIAN'S 38 E 6 621-0770 

HEALTH FOODS 

NEW WORLD FOOD SHOP INC 

347 Lodlow Av 861-1101 

HUNGARIAN 



LENHARDT INTERNATIONAL 
7715 Reading Rd 



-761-2116 



ITALIAN 

CjProni's Internationale Cuisine 

Restrnt 610 Main 421-1718 

DEPOT RESTRNT 

919 Hwy 28 Mlbry--- 248-1242 

GREENWICH TAVERN 
Also American Cuisine 

2440 Gllbrt 221-1857 

lUIGl'S AVENUE RESTRNT & LOUNGE 

181 Falrfid Av Belv 581-8071 

MOZART'S RISTORANTE 
North luiian Cuisine 
Risotto Milanes^Espresso 

I W McMillan 762-9492 

PAPA GINO'S ITAUAN RESTRNT 

5506 Harisn 574-7444 

PORFIDIO'S WISHING WELL 

6398 Reading Rd 761-4862 



JAPANESE 

KA8UKI JAPANESE STEAK HOUSE 

126 E 6 421-1688 

YAKITORl'S MR JAPANESE RESTRNT 
235 W McMillan 721-0707 



JEWISH 

Nebottky TilUe Caftrla 

7617 Rpading Rd 



NIGHT CLUBS 
(Continued) 

SPOT THE 2547 ComPton ftd---521-9103 
TERWILLIGER'S TAVERN 

7795 Cooper Rd 984-8681 

THE SPOT 
L lquor-W» n e-B e«f-Food 
Open To 2:30AM 

283 V/ McMicken Av 721-0769 

TOGA LOUNGE 

11347 Colerain Av 385-6566 

TOM POWELL'S FUNERAL PARLOR INC 

304 Main - 621-0100 

YACHT CLUB 3202 Colerain Av— 541-9721 

. PIZZA 

Angllo's Oowntwn Pizza 

Librty & Vine 381-4450 

Angilo's Norwood Pizza 

2649 Robrtsn Av 631-4300 

ARCADE PIZZA 
Delivery Service 

125 W McMillan 751-6262 

ITALIANETTE PIZZA " , 

6918 Plainfld Rd 791-7650 

MONTGOMERY PIZZA 

9546 Montgy Rd 791-6280 

MR Z'S PIZZERIA 

3509 Warsaw Av 471-2180 

PAPA GINO'S ITALIAN RESTRNT 

55C6 Harisn 574-7444 

PIZZA HUT . 
Slue Ash 

9254 Plainfld Rd 793-2040 

Clifton 

335 Calhn 281-1203 

Cherry Grove 

8467 Beechmont Av 232-3389 

Forest Park 

Promenade Shoppfl Cntr 851-8787 

Grocsfaeck 

7878 Coleraitv Av 521-1568 

. Hannilton 0 

3175 Oixle Hwy Hamltn— 863-0270 
Harrison 0 

10927 New Haven Rd Harsn -367-0255 
Mil ford 

801 Main MIfd 831-6345 

Northern Hills 

797 Compton Rd 521-3433 

Northgate 

9900 Colerain Av 385-5220 

Oxford 0 

135 Lynn Oxford 0 523-2184 

Western Hills 

3245 Westboume Or -451-4252 

Florence Ky 

7915 Dream Flmce 371-3370 

Ft Wright 

1999 Diile Hwy Ft W 331-9777 

Newport Shopping Center 

Newport Sboppg Cntr Npt- -491-5215 
Taco-Piua Inn 

11482 Sprngfid PIce 771-3145 

2806 Blue Rock Rd 521-1274 

SALAD BARS 

PEPPERCORN 6211 Glenway Av-662-2585 
2504 Vine - 961-8008 
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MEXICAN 

TACO CASA 3516 Erie Av— 321-3436 

Taco-Pizza Inn 

11482 Spmgfld Pke 771-3145 

2806 Blue Rock Rd 521-1274 

NIGHT CLUBS 



OASHIKI LOUNGE , 

r„.?2l7 Whetsel Av ?71.9753 

EMANON 
Live Jan Night fy 
Kitchen Open Til 2AM 

3201 Jrfnn Av 28.1-9522 

ENTERPRISE 1 

7324 Kingssate Way 777 1208 

PEPPERCORN P M 

6211 GIfnwjy Av *— 662-3168 

SOHO unoergrdOnd 

.320 Flndlay 721-9181 



SEA FOODS 

AUGGIE'S RESTAURANT 

4609 Kellogg Av 871-1820 

Charley's crab 

9769 Montgy Rd 891-7000 

Club Aquarius Restmt&Lounge 

2728 Woodburn Av 751-2894 

HUGH'S OYSTER HOUSE 

6801 Dixie Hwy FIrncc 371-7909 

LONG JOHN SILVER'S SEA FOOO 
SKOPPES 
North College Hill 

1716 W Galbrth Rd 729-2366 

Hart well 

Vine & Ferndale 821-6983 

Share nville 

11750 Lebanon Rd --563-8393 

Blue Ash 

9100 Plainfld Rd -791-1050 

Norwood 

Montgy & Sherman- — 531-0985 

Milford 

910 Hwy 28 MIfd 248-0670 

Kenwood 

7781 t'ontgy Rd 984-8707 

CONTINUED NEKT COLUMN 



SEA FOODS 
(Continued) 

LONG JOHN SILVER'S SEA FOOO 
SHOPPES 

CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING COLUMN 
Sharonville 

1560 East Kemper Rd 772-1087 

Mt Washington 

7919 Beechmont Av 231-2312 

Cheviot 

3600 Harisn Av 662-9839 

Poppa's Familee Tree 

1504 Dixie Hwy Pk His 291-3706 

SPRINGOALE EXPRESS 

3547 SprngdIe Rd 385-3803 

V/INOJAMMER RESTRNT 

11330 Chestr Rd 771-3777 

SHISH KEBAB 

PHIUDELPHIA INN 
Open For Lunch ll:00-3:O0PM 
Serving Dinner 5:00-10:00PM 
Sun 12:00-9:00 Complete Dinner 
Menu And Sunday Special 
Located Off 1-275 3 Miles North 
On Loveland-lndlan Hill Exit 
920 Loveland Madeira Rd 

Lqv-663-0932 

SMORGASBORD 

JOHNSTON'S SMORGASBORD 

80<8 Dixie Hwy FIrnce 371-8156 

KING'S TABLE RESTRNT 

8707 Colerain Av- 385-7753 

Highland Av & Ridge Av 531-0713 

SOUTH AMERICAN 

GUNNYSACK THE 

6808 ClQugh Pke 231-1862 

SOUTHERN STYLE 

K & K 8AR-8-Q 
Barbecue Ribs & Chicken 

5808 Madsn Rd 272-0557 

SOUTHERN TRAILS RESTRNT & CATERG 
6823 Dixie Hwy Florence-— 371-2175 

STEAKS, CHOPS, ETC. 

CHESTER'S ROAD HOUSE 

9678 Montgy M 793-8700 

CLUB AQUARIUS RESTRNT & LOUNGE 

2728 Woodburn Av 751-2694 

F & N STEAK HOUSE 
Follow Route 6 East 

Mary Inglit Hwy Day 261-6766 

FORTY THIEVES RESTRNT 

717 Dixmyth Av 559*0909 

UNORMANDIE TAVERNE & CHOP HOUSE 

118 E 6 721-2761 

MARK RESTRNTS THE 

1717 Glendale Milford Rd--771-1677 
PEPPERCORN 6211 Glenway Av.662-25a5 

2504 Vine - %l-8008 

Poppa's Familee Tree , 

1504 Dixie Hwy/Pk His 291-3706 

SPRINGDALE EXPRESS 

3547 SprngdIe Rd-- -385-3803 

THOMAS' F i N STEAK HSE 
Follow Route 8 East 

Mary Inglls Hwy Day 261-7228 

TRUMPS RESTRNT-OISCOTHEQUE 

. Casslneili Sq --671-5112 

WATER MILL INN & MOTOR MOTEL 
. 5753 Harisn Av 574-6622 

SUPPER CLUBS 

Beef 'N* Boards Dinner Theatre 
Dinner & Show 

Dry Fork Rd 367-4124 



CHARCOAL CHEF RESTRNT 

1231 Tenn Av -.—242-5^04 

TOWN & COUNTRY 

1622 Dixie Hwy Cov 291-7328 

VEGETERIAN 

EQUINOX 3232 Jefrsn Av 751-4779 

NEW WORLD FOOD SHOP INC / 

347 Ludlow Av C61-1101 



WINERIES 



METER'S WINE CELURS INC 

6955 Ptainfield Rd 691-2900 

SUBLETTE WARREN J WINERY CO 

2260 Central Pkwy 651-4570 
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• BUSINESSMEN'S LUNCHES 

• FAMILY STYLE DINNERS 

• COCKTAILS & TROPICAL DRINKS 

• CARRr OUT ORDERS 

OPEN DAILY n AM-10 PM 
SAT. 4 PM^IONIGHT 
SUN. MOON-10 PM 
FREE PARKING AHER 6 P.M. 




762-9566 



216 E. 6th St. 
6rh & Main Opp. Federol 
Bidg. 



CONVENTION CENTER 



tCOK 

» 5lE]lSJ[^D!5J[f]Is: 

4?E[aE]i<j[iJir 

STAOlUM— ^© 



tWs ridmjM resUurant 
iwth the Spanish name 
hosted by the Jewish ^ couple 
with the 5^k£ porinar 
featuring' american steaks, ~ 
frendi onion to^^rj^^ 
couadonon ccvkJic 
and cw$ 'fondue|^-*==^ 

cl sreco 



441-6600 



IquebecgardensI 



I 



EDWIN A. RAUH, PROP, 
DELICIOUS CHICKEN - STEAK & SEA FOODS 



CnCC^ PRIVATE HALLS FOR MEETINGS. 

rKcteANQuETS. clubs, weddings- 

R£C£?TJ0NS. Ere. 
OUTSIDE CATERING SERVICE 

Call 921-9749 

5 Min. From Downtown 

2291 QUEBEC RD. 

OFF QUEEN CITY 
SOUTH FAIRMOUNT- PRICE HILL 





SUN BRIGHT 
CHILI 

7 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 
IN GREATER CINTI 



OP£N OAIY 
WEEKEND LATE HOIKS 



FAIRFIELD 5401 DIXIE HWY. 874-5060 

LEBANON 91 5 N BROADWAY 932-3303 

LOVELANO 533 LOVELAND MADEIRA RD. 683-7308 

MADEIRA 7718 LAUREL AVE 5Z3"2i52 

MILFORD MULBERRY 1040 ST. RT. 28 giJ'SiSi 

NORWOOD NORWOOD PLAZA SHOPPING CNTR 631-2506 

WILMINGTON O 1 00 SOUTH WILMINGTON 382-51 1 8 

COMMISSARY & OFFICE 1040 ST RT 28 MILFORD 



'/^ MILE W OF 1-74 AT NORTH BEND EXIT • 4508 N. BENO f»0. CHEVIOT 




FINE 
ITALIAN 
FOOD 
AND DRINK 



LaROSA'S PIZZERIAS: PU2s.P»sts.fT9UanFnod&Ssndwichosto£*tinw7M»OiJL 



..M07 GLfNWAY AVE 

.iTlSCtNTRAl PARKWAY.-, 

,27l7VJNtST 

..$421 COUHAIN AVE 

.5657 RAPID RUN P«£ 

.aih* WALNUT 



mxrtom 

aUTR't PAW WAY. 

aiFTON.. 

COlERAr* 

OCLKI — - 

OOWNTOWN 

SOUTH€HN OWO UHK RLOG 

50CEW000. Ki 3M5 WXIE HWY 

iRUNCE^. %Y 472 ERLANGER RO 

EVEW«>Lf 9944 Rf AD#<C RD 

msiy TOWN 891 W. GALBRAITH RD 

rOREOT^UE 7756 BEECHMONT AV. 

tOaEST PARK 220 W. MARON K> 

FT. THOMAS, KY 28 N. FT. THOMAS., 

HAflRlSOK...^ 316 HARRISON AV 

HYO£ PARK HfOE PaW PUZA _ 

LI8AN0N_ - -..♦O: N. BROADWAY 

VISIT OUR KWCS BUND LOCATION 



574-1323 

421-3370 

. 661.7838 

521-2441 

45M272 

7212227 

421.2025 

33l-688fl 

727-3632 

563-8880 

^31-4080 

232-8200 

771-0916 

781-4043 

367-4131 

87M666 

> 932-6021 



lOVElAM) 

MUM K&GHTS.^ 

fcHtrORO 

MT. CARMEL. 



MT. HEALTHY 

MONTGOMERY...... 

NEWPORT. KY.. — 
NtW RlCHMOMO.-. 

pRTCE Hru : 

PRWCnON. 

REAOfNG 

ROSEIAWN 

SEVEN HIUS 

WALNUT MIUS 

WESTERN KILLS..-. 

WEST WOOD 

WHTTE OAK... 



529 LOVELANO MAO€«A RD. . 

7569 BRlDGtTOV\'N 

28C€MnERYR0.. 

485 0NT^BATVPKE 

..-..2467 COMPTONfiD 

541 S MONTGOMERY RO. 

SI 5 MONMOUTH ST 

S27 SYCAMORE. — 

......4008 GLENWAY AVE, 

11711 PRWCETON RO - 

.410 w. Benson:. 



766G READING RD 

10859 HAMILTON AVE. — 

2809 WOOOeURN 

J41 1 BOUDWOT AVE - 

..-..3223McH£NRYATFY;FE... 

i030 CHEVIOT RD 

^1429 SfRWCFKLD PIKE.., 



WYOMING 

OPENING SOON: AlfXANOfllA KY • P«<jAH 0 • FAJRFiaO 0 



(81.3003 

... 941.^10 
„...218-C220 
528-2424 

.729-2127 

791-3535 

431-2f^€ 

^ _ 553-3144 

97M220 

671-0C"*4 

761-32« 

761-e^ 

i5M5rO 

861-1301 

45M122 

......,662-:3:2 

. J85.1670 

821-5405 



QUEEN CITY CHILI 

• CONEYS ^ rt'j^l 

c*K,K.„, Queen City| 

l^-; emu I 

5 W*3rs 

COMPLETE, I 
BREAKFAST - LUKCH - OWNERS 

"WHERE TO FIKD THEM" 
TiESTAURASTS 
HYDB PARK 
QUEEN CirVCHIU 
Hyde Pfk PIm —321-2621 J«— • 

PLEASANT RJDCB 
QUEEN CITY CHJU 
5420 Ridge AV- 631-7974 

SPRJNCDALE 
QUEEN CITY CHIU 
322 Northland Rd 771-4515 




LaROSA'S WINE CELLAR: 
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OPtN WED. TWU SUN 50aMIOf*GHT ~ AVAKABIE FOR hWVATE PARTIES 
5 WESTERN HILLS 2417 BOUDlNOT AVE : 461-1080 

UROSA'S ITALIAN INN: - : 

jwrr, nLAXEO sit-down o/n(nc for lunch or DfNNfr > ,;..rJ * / .\--«. ' - 

VESTERN HILIS « 2409 BOUDlNOT AVE '^"^V'l^lt 

lYDE PARK 



.*HYDE PARK PLA2A....*. B71-6666.- 
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CambribgfSnnCaffttriaB 

SERVING LUNCH & DINNER DAILY 

Rollk & pMttMt from ouf Ov*n« Daily 
Wid« SalMtiOfia • OUIdrana 
Pbftwmi • BaM-THul Atmoaphara 

MEETING & BANQUET ROOMS 

3740faximRd ITCO 

HytfaParfc ...321-7752 

ISSOGoodntn Av. . coi M 

North CoMrge k4 bZl-ZUlH 

630 Northland Rd. ooc *f«)Of 
For«t Park 8Z5-7Z31 
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Century Did Inn 

"Serving Soutbarn Indiana's 
fine Cuisine!" 

TOLL FREE RESERVATIONS 

Lodging, Banquet and Special Occasion Facilties 
No Charge - D/al "O" and ask for 
ENTERPRISE 2407 



TAKE INTERSTATE 74 WEST 
OR ROUTE 46 



35 S. MAIN 
BATESVILLE. iND. 




Also 

CARRY-OUT V :^ 

"WELCOME" 

7633 READING RD. 



4 M«%iPirrr 



WING WONG S^t 

PRCPf^iETOR \'J^ 
LUNCH • DINNER • COCKTAILS 't--^ 
TROPICAL DRINKS • FAMILY DINNERS 
SpmesMi Arrangtmmnti for BMnqumts TO- 75 
■»t£AS8 CAa FO» atSUVATlONJ 
K>S l>aGW GROUPS 

^ 751-6330 



3? MESfTERflf^EAF?, 




SUPPER & SHOW CLUB 

CONTINENTAL CUISINE 

ELEGANT DINING IN THE iNCOMPARAfllE 

SHOWROOM LOUNGE * 

TOP NAMES r^rT-^«rTJ^-^• , ■^ -CJ^-TM ^ ^ 

LAS VEGAS • ^r^-^^J" H 
TYPE LIVE f-J^.-:^^^^,<^^ 
ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY i. if r •\^mVV^?fcf r j 



DANCING 
IN OUR NEW RATHSKEllER LOUNGE 




Taco Pizza Inn 

MEXICAN STAUAN AMERiaN 
DINE IN OR CARRY OUT 

& 521-1274 
^ 771-3145 



MR. YAKITORl'S 
HOUSE 

JAPANESE 
RESTAURANT 

Op^n 7 Days 
A Week 

.v.,^ 721-0707 

235 w. McMillan 

/AT CLIfTON) 




ONE Of ONONNA Tl'S NEWEST 
CHiNE'^E-AMERfCAN RESTAURANT 

r Carry out 

• BUSINESS MEN'S LUNCH 

• FAMILY ROOM TO 35 
« WINE & BEER 

MON^THUR AND SUM 1 1 AM-^9 FM 
fR/ ANO SAT }1 AM^JO PM 



921-4420 



4306 GlcNWAY AV. CINTI., O. 

'Af HONOR BANKAKf€^tCAfiO 




AUTHENTIC 
CHINESE CUISINE! 

CJ^*Jiil^?!<t EMOY AN AUTHB^TK: CHINESE 



OINNfB! SEfiVING LUNCHEONS. 
D1NN£2S AND YOUR FAVORITE 

COCX TAILS. 




AUTHENTIC ENGLISH INN 

RED LION TAVERN 

Lusty Drink aiui Heariy Fare 

Lo(Jp:r:p, Hanquet atu\ Special Orca^-Jon K.icnitir<: 
Major Credit Cards Honorcii 

271-2100 




7} 



Continuous matinee 
and evening 
performances 

126 E. Sixth SV. Cincinnati 

. Oif-nnr f'-i'rved riicr'.'/ 
tnc'uc^jng Sunday - 
Lunc- served w-'.'f-'kda'.'s 
Reser'alions SuggesleJ ^ ^ n^c mit 
Major Cff^dit Card-. Accepted ^Al^l V 'S^* 



0 



Como to Japan 
for dinner 



Jopaneso Stedk House 
?hor^'^ 421-1688 



lUICrFS AVENUE 

RESlnURANT & LOUNGE 
A UNIQUE DINING EXPERIENCE 
FEATURING FINE 

ITALIAN & AMERICAN 

CUISINE 
BREAKFAST • LUNCH « DINNERS 

581-8071 

181 FAIRFIEIOAVE BEU.f VUE KY 
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7AKF THE KCW f-47 \ fc^M^X^E - 
3 DlOCXS yPOM CiMTI 



IMPERIAL 



CMi\f$E « BEER & WNIP 
fJCYNESiAN CU'SiNE 

DiMNG * Carry out 

SAT 4. tOSUN 4 9 
riOSED MON 
( ?i TUf<>-TMUnS 11 30 9 
fHI 1 } 30-10 

563-6888 

1 :ai2 lOAO SHAIONVUIE, OHIO 
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761-4862 



& AMERICAN 
CUISIME 

DEUaOUS FOOD AT - 
REASONABLE PRICES" 



MUSIC 
& DANCrJG 



Banquet Facilities! 



EXIT EAST OFF 1-75 AT GALBRITH RR 
8398 RHADING RD. 




DOWNTOWN, 
BRENTWOOD 
CHERRY GROVE 
EVENDAli 
FAIRFIELD 
MT. HEAITHY 
MT. WASHINGTON 
MONTFORT HT5 
NORWOOD 
SPRINGDALE 
ST. BERNARD 
WEST CHESTER 
BETHa 
AMELIA 
MT. CARMEl 
GEORGETOWN 
COVINGTON, KY. 
ALEXANDRIA, KY. 
BELIEVUE KY 
FLORENCE, KY. 
n MITCHEa KY 
LATONIA, KY. 
TAYLOR MILL, KY. 



IN I Mb IKI-blAll: AKbA, ITS 

STAR CHILI 

U.S.D.A. EST. 2517 

29 LOCATIONS 

629 Wolngf S79-1371 

9161 WinJonRd. 931^680 

8S49 B«tchfnont Av. 237 2448 

1084O Rtcding Rd. S63.268S 

5080 Pitosanf Av. 868-9987 

7821 HomihonAv. S22^376 

2244 BMchmont Av. 231-7602 

3466 North B«nd Rd. 662-2700 

4113 Edwards Rd. S3 17787 

nSlO Springfield Pk. 771-6116 

St. Bernard Square 64M224 

7671 Tylersville Rd. 777-1 86S 

629 W. Plan* 734-670S 

219 Ohio Pfc. 7S3-4471 

S82CintiBcrvRd S28-0033 

Mt.OrabPk. 378-3663 

63S Modijon Av. 491-0029 

7647 Aioxandrio Pk. 63S-9890 

49V^ 6lh St. Ttll Behr 491-6740 

6S00 Dixie Hwy. 371-S099 

2S27 Dixie Hwy Ft. M. 341-3379 

3912 Winston Ave. 491 -OS 18 
6009 Taylor Milt Rd. (at Handi iPk.) 3S6>662S 

2744 B^hmont 33U140S 



N^W LOCATIONS COMING SOON 
FLORENCE KY"{MALL AREA) MIAMISBURG OHIO MIODLETOWN OHIO 

visn out loaiKJHS in ibohcton. kt . lowsvtu, kt . wotwarous. wo. oahon. o. 




RESTAURANT 

DELICIOUS CANTONESE FOOD' 
SERVED IN RELAXING CHINESE 
ATMOSPHERE - POPULAR PRICES 
^ARPY-OIJT SERVICE 




% 

\ 



MON. TO THUB-11 AM-9 PM 
FRI. 11 AM TO 10 PM 
5AT.4P*4T0 10 PM 
SUNDAYS 4 PM TO 9 PM 

DOWNTOWN 

421-6151 
762-9822 



T 



CENTRAL PASKWAY 



^ COURT JT. 



< 



GARFIELD PLACI 

I r 



9)h ST. i 
1 - 



cut H€ca 



I 



FAMILY 
DINING 



j RESTAURANT J 



FEW MINUTES FROM OOWNTOWN HOTELS 
& CONVENTION CENTER 
12 W. COURT-BETWEEN VINE 8i RACE 



VISIT OUR OTHHk LOCATION 
IN WESTERN HlLLS 



W UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT ^^"S ' 



QUICK CARRY OUT OR DINE IN 

5010 GlENWAYAV.- 244-7222 921-9881 





^1 LUNCHEONS 

DINNERS 

CARRY-OUT 

COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 

ACCOMSfODATfONS 
FOR VP W 
C3' 

CANTONESE & AMERICAN FOOD |g£ 
18 E. 7th St. 1 HOUR 

(2 BLOCKS N. Of FOUNTAIN SQ.\ DINNER 
OPEN MON. THRU THURS. 11 AM PARKING 
TO 10 PM • FRI11 AM TO 11:30 PM ON BOTH SIDES \ 
SAT. NOON TO MIONIGHT • SUN. 
NOON TO 10 P.M. 



| 762-9234 or 421-1304 



ONE OF THE 
FINEST 
CHINBSS RESTAURANTS 
IN THE 
M/OW5S7/ 




2,9 



BUSINESSAAAN'S LUNCH 
fAM\V( DINNERS 
EXOTIC TROPICAL DRINKS 
PRIVATE PARTY FAOLrriES 

*l$0 . . . C4/IIY.0UT OtDttSt 
* Of f H OAtlY AND iUNOAYS ★ 

PHONf 984-2222-19- 

MOMTCOMSRT ROAD 




FLOflEMCE KY 
5i Rl 18 & W«K>d«pa<nt Of 
Uff Flortnc* M«ll 
1.75 Etii lai 

371-776-^ 

Offfnirg About J<3ii 19- 




CINCINNATI 
Smftnn Ctntwe Gmi.. 0. 
Ri*ding Rd. tnd Styrnouf 
(-75 E«it S 

731-5544 
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IV, U.S. Goods and Foreign Markets 



A. Objectives 



1. Students will recognize the fact that there is a foreign market 
for U.S. goods (services). 

2. Students will realize that in order to reach this market U.S. 
producers must use foreign media to advertise their products. 

3. Students will be able to list a variety of American-made 
products which are sold in other countries. 



B. Materials 



1. Foreign magazines such as Per Spiegel (Germany), Paris-Macch 
(France) . 



C. Procedure 



1. Using the examples included in this lesson, begin lesson by 
having the students make a list of American products sold in 
other countries. 



2. Have students survey foreign magazines for advertisements for 
American products or goods produced abroad by American companies. 

3. Have students make a collage of the advertisements. Display 
the collage in the classroom. Use the collage to add to the 
list begun in Number 1 (above) and for class di'^SCussion. 



D. Discussion Questions 



1. What kinds of U.S. goods reach foreign markets? 

2. Are their ads in foreign magazines the same or different from the 

ads they use in this country? ^ 

X 

3. If the ad appears different, what might this say about the market O 



to which the ad is directed? 



8 



4. Would you expect all of these products to be manufactured in o 
this country and exported, or do you suppose some are manufactured r" 
overseas? What clues can you use? tj 



5. What are the possible effects of the sale of U.S. goods in foreign 
markets on each of the following: 

a. U.S. manuf actur'^rs? . ^ 

> 
r— 

b. Foreign manufa::turers? 

c. Foreign consuvaers? & 

m 
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6. What services might be stimulated in these foreign countries by 
the sale of U.S. goods? 

Suggested Additional Activities 

1. Repeat procedures from C (above) using Time , Newsweek , Business 
Week, and other magazines. 

2. Make a collage of advertisements for foreign made products 
which are sold in the United States. 

3. Discussion questions: 

a. What kinds of products and services are offered in these 
advertisements? 

b. What countries are home to the companies which are doing 
the advertising? 

c. Who might buy the products advertised? 

d. How is the United States affected by the importation of 
these goods? 

Teacher Notes 

1. Samples of foreign newspapers and magazines can be found in many 
public and in all university libraries. Photocopies can be made 
and duplicated for class use. 

2. A selection of foreign newspapers and magazines can be pur- 
chased from: 



Multi Newspapers 
Box DE 

Dana Point, California 92629 
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Lesson IV. 



;ST COPY miLABL 

AMERICAN PRODUCTS ADVERTISED ABROAD 



l'bsphuinza a ha insecnato 

CHI UN PRiNaPtANTE HA BISOCNO 
Dl PICCOU MOTOR! FUORIBOROa 



GRANDINEUASICUREZZA 
E PICCOU NELPREZZa 




an Pw 
* KP. 



EVIHRUDE^ 

1909-1979 
L'ESPtlUINZA rSKURIZZA. 



Una questipne di orgoglio. _/ 
\bstro e nostro. r # -1 

AlTuitstiOk tuoD lipfJiiKjnGi un onmo. > • ^ 
il meccwmo tnvaemfflDX ' . ' ■ .1* ^'r'"-,^' 
kxsixtmcdod . Ccnk Kg ^cgKmk ty^jSi 

e rtMttca. • • perftaoULmdmam* ^■^'^-'^j? 

Piova a enbncove Sc-ppumo bote e bapn itCrndEuopentliqik^^'T*^'' 

quoco tmptifks lovnppc^ bene and* vcCchcl ~' ■ ogni voh^fl pbeert ft.-;,-^^ 

«o c opoi uboD die ■ cMdaprod uaij c cp Kr w , . Totf6^ dl p o t da to ^» ^ 

cmadinoipolivQroddU heSeoomtqjmD [ di • dci^ j c ncl a^''. *^*^*^! 

^K'VdwB. ■ orocono sx " """^"^ 

E i Crvid Euopcw unuruuonc 
AJTonma olaa Pa quesco 

Bono I'rfii Mil oQi 2 Cnnd 

oonciouiisanedcMEVA Eitfopon 




tmcffssim. 

Uukggcoda J 
ad oioododciio sport. 




N^lauxUSA, 

les enceintes Advent s^dummt ceux 
^ se fient phis ^ leur Oreille qifau-tape^-4'GdL 




Voici le nouveau televiseurcouleur 56 cm 

IT? Icfiaieb-L®r@iis 

"Toutecran" 



1/3 oOM dt noMi dui Im bMM). Ella 
BOi UOO taKB « 1700 taoaT Oi 
w biteM I pnv OM pa poortaa 
■BBK Cka AJ*^ Cm k pot df h 



■ pv l« bM •» Daot !■ ES« r^wi— i 



■I iMWi ji Jf 11^ h w MWi MMuw )i ii <p>n liMl^aw*- 

^_if<Si!L!S?ii5?S w TiBDo>— «d« 

«M9MtMl«apm.U>w. OM I tea MM : k apt^cal r pod. w protot p«« wptn tlft; i U < 

aiiM«tfM«»«ml«plu»daMU«i»T«i .. — ^ - 

M«M*«p>«tfW«dJta<fa«M> N«fwjr!^Vi!?Silitoi-. n 4 I I 

at t« ploi <to««« pmpoUM pw rw> ptefanCMoat 

MMMftlt^ — ■ I flif-mirTmrtMin— taM Nt ^ l« 

td«;i — im*piwi<yi4 r ram. 1i (Imn liii f ■ mavaMObMOM 



Uaa 




tKiMn «Amm pom n 



ak') 



MiWdfi|iw> aipa«B«l«d«ii*dfd^Maa(.L«M»: • AdwMirfmwBa, .V\m 

iBi«4k(iMi iaaaUK*a>tdfrflRta«tMM4lim«M BM«»Pi*n%«bi4Mt<MUC«HaM-M22 



ADVENT 
Scul ct que Ton entend est important 



Mtf auai# se cm rrr SOMjOtoranc cm w« ?ou *cnn' . 
m c off«r\ioa< Mrt n»wcm 4 r«T«t £9ai niocMfMaart 
OUV' cut ot marcn* ^ u(M «a0t toomwt tra anK** 
{raatot du o^gl «X*t ia fBMau at Dord. mm mhomm 



Cm IMMau oa Dcro f«tract*oc avac irtcnaot Mmua oaa 
cf«*«i grouoa loum m« toncttoM ju tm^t>»mM coum 
iffTWttMi*. car«n«K. ton. «l i»ac t Mn oaa cnataa par Run 
Pio(r«*^ I o(fr« tfM granda laMi*. 
Um lacuwdio^i t>wB>aB %^ at un tuba oeiiai^ tio* mo- 
aawwtya rt t Ut mivvaau t«*wt«« coJm* 56 cm nr Scnauh 
(.oraru^ourtoan'Mmocajm 3ontuoaatmor«i«gart nor 
uiut *t«ga C9i«au 4U« ut«M3«i t Dart|««. 
Una tttlBiiwuiiwda Utnaef««ja vowuac mUmnant d>« 
0t0omW CM a*apwnaclt laUMmam icooaraiL C* noijvaau 
Hi»^«u cOLlairf MemoWra ^rrjttMy «• MtAcomrnAOoa 
ijiruanqu*, dEkXai tantaiaM. cx> ftct^t <«i cfiargarrcrti 
« cnainaa. una «oui Mpacar £im «" oaurvua 
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Lesson IV. AMERICAN PRODUCTS ADVERTISED* 

^ ABROAD . . - r 

•VJex Mittalklas8e*Aus5tattiing bishex mittelmaAig fi 
'Jji ;<;:^hat jetzteinengutenGrundu^ 



"GoHertz-BeNal 



■ ri MMW M fi« •« # 





Hertz bringt Sie schneller ans Steuen 



Dm* Md« S« »^ Wmb^ mdm K «V* 



Hertr-VLE-Club. 
Annifen- 
UnterschreibeiLLosfiahren. 




Mobil □. 
Der Leichtlauf-Schmierstoff. 
Spart Kraftstoff.« 




.xafure^Fohrt 



Und schenkt Ihrem Motor fonges Lebea 



Dm |f«a»t« 0«o- 



, ^ ur^ aWM» an«^d■r.MLtf MMMMi 71 M - 
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Lesson IV. AMERICAN PRODUCTS ADVERTISED ABROAD 

Vi ricordate quelle belle auto 
nuove che vi dava PAvis? 

Le abbiamo cambiate quasi 
tutte. E« 



Sevokteessere sicuri 
di noleggiare una macchina ^ 
ancora nuova, molgetevi ali'AvTs 
Avis non lascia imecchlare la sua 
flotta: la rinnova frequentemente. 

Evioffre unagrandevarietA 
di marcbe e modellL, perche tiene contq delle richiest 
dei suoi dienti ogni \T>lta che fa den 





/. . . 

rviacquLstL 

Cosf con A', is non solo sanrte certi di guidare 



una vettura periettamente a posto; ma potrete anche 
permettcrvi di scegiiere quella che \i piace. 



K^ntMtfkvFrted 




{PEPSIjj; 



trs cut W nuDt'iaBmr SinoL Alnigcirki xUe 



rautonoleggio 



Tempo di golf. 
Tempo di Spalding. 





S^2N PtfCti* Sfwtdi/H> 
h* urru>p«r II 
tuo apoft 

E »n pig 

M COM yvoi. 

Artraw^ •» del- 

rr»*-' ' sd-'ro ad ogni 
ct49>- LT qtoca 

^'*"^» i' Elite 
PiLTi »d n«iT>p<a. 

^ 3 »> t <^q *t 





moho apertJ. l«0Q*r1. cnr^ 
una mAf^K/f 
opcrtjjn fu( /em 
C I. 1*4 

E poi. t«Top Fill*. 

p4u Tonuolfo t un« 

t Hot r>)i. ^^^^ 

in n»o 
. di Lsn.ce. 
^fr Tun. 
pfotJom di 




U %ltn» qualltk 

con wiieoi 
Tutto per un 




Kodak Ektra. 
La tascablle chenessuno tIene In tasca. 



y tots M- »>C«'v^ r twu 5«- f<o 



kodak Ektra. 
If cJomanI deiU MognHz. 



Spalding, ed * tempo di sport 
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Lesson IV. AMERICAN PRODUCTS ADVERTISED ABROAD" — "«'«i»'S=3 

avec l'etabii>etau Workmate. 




RANGEZ. 

g fry I votrt *UDIl-<UU 



n pour urw docuiMntrtw^ 



Black EiDecker. 

L* WmknKJU pour rvmplcxar un atalMr, 

sttvicz Ar«r.wt.N7i dam TOcrt l* rtAMii 




Le Nouveau Pneu Uniroyal Rallye 280. 
7ans de recherches pour plus de s6curit6. 



4p f Mumir frchtrfrMn <aaM<nr«i t ■ 

pn«u ndui %*J«« ^n. ptMl »Mt 
i^ouCM ra ftM w« pnru pM "Or * •tm pntitn 

7 W« pMT «Mi »«# ^ fr*^- 

7 Mu piiur dn lunrtln 4tAtt*mt* 



^ •» • im«T»«» • 



7 ATM pM^ U*M fU^«M ^MU. 





Soiange der Bart wachst 




Minnirr. die sich mil der Gilleoc Super Silver rasierea, wisscn aiis 
Erfahmng, wie cine grurdliche Rasur aussiehL Wie sie sich anfuhiL 
Und was sie davon habcn. _ 

Uch. Denn ihr? Schneiden sind aus pUnnvcrede]* p^j gjjy jiy i ta 

£s :5t dajin njchi mehr cinc Fagc der Mode. pQ^-'-^*^^ 
dafl sie dnbei bicilxn. Sondem der nuchicmen 
Erkcnr.in:s, daB das '.V;ch!J}tate in :;ner R-asur 
die Orjndljchkcn isL SoLuigs der B.m wach:: 

Griindllchkcft geht uns uber alles. Gillette Super Silver. 




UNIRQYAL 



ftjurnout 
U itcurne pju» Jtvant cool 
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V. Finding Foreign Made Products in Your Home and Community 

A. Objectives 

1. Students will be able to list way:^ in which foreign made pro- 
ducts can be identified including such ways as uniqueness, brand 
name, and "Made in " labels. i 

2. Students will develop skills in transferring raw data into circle 
graphs . 

3. Students will be able to identify, on a map of the world, nations 
where various products are produced. 

4. Students will recognize the fact that their community has many 
economic ties with the world. 

B. Materials 

1. Survey sheet provided with this lesson. 

2. Wall map of the world. 

3. Colored map pins or transparency markers (Lesson I) . 

4. Hand calculators. 

C. Procedures 

1. Have students take a survey of the community to find products 
that were made outside of the United States using the "Foreign 
Made Products Survey" which is provided with this lesson. 

a. The teacher may want to divide the class into groups to 
survey the five (5) categories of goods represented on the 
form "Foreign Made Products Survey." The survey may be 
duplicated so that each student has his/her own on which 

to record data. O 

I— « 

b. When the survey has been completed, each group of students ^ 
should make a composite listing of the products found from g 
their individual surveys. ^ 

2. Have the students locate countries from which products came by ^ 
placing colored pins in that country on the world map. g 

a. Colored markers may be used if a transparency of the world ^ 
map is used. 



b. Different colored pins or markers may be used to represent 
the different product categories. 



c. Discussion Questions 

What countries 
imported goods? 



m 



> 
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1. What countries of the world supply our needs for many cJ3 
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2. What are some of the reasons Americans use many products 
made in other countries? 

3. Do some countries (regions) of the world supply Americans 
with more of one category of products than do other 
countries (regions) ? 

4. Why do these countries (regions) specialize in making 
certain goods? 

Have the students produce circle graphs 

a. Each group should make two graphs from their data. The 
graphs can be constructed by using a protractor and a hand 
calculator (the calculator is suggested because of its 
accuracy and speed. If no calculators are available, 
simple mathematic calculations can be used.) 

b. Quantity of Goods Available 

1. Add the total number of goods available in each category. 
(While accuracy would require they be in common units of 
measure, for purposes of developing this skill, the teacher 
need not consider this factor. 

Example 

Cars 27 

Tractors 8 
Crawler 

Tractors 10 
Conveyor Belts 2 

Fork Lifts 7 

Total Goods "54 

2. Percentage of each category 

Formula: N (Number) Example: 27 cars g 

Total N (Number) 54 Total 5 

a. Have each group of students label each part of their Q 
circle graphs. (See example) p 

b. Have each group of students develop their own circle ^ 
graph of the price of the goods using the same steps 3 
used on the previous circle graph. Label the graph ^ 
"Price of Goods d 



c. Have the entire class produce, as a class activity, 
a graph of the totals of their surveys. 



> 



Add total quantity of goods from all five (5) ^ 
categories and produce a circle graph comparing 
quantity of goods available by category. 
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2. Add total price of goods from all five (5) 

categories and produce a circle graph comparing 
the price of goods available by category. See 
Teacher Notes. 



m 



3. Formula for calculating the number of degrees of a circle graph 
needed to represent each product. 

Formula ^ Example 

360 X percent of = degrees 360 x .50* = 180 

the total 

4. Steps of developing a circle graph. A blank graph is included 
with this lesson. 

a. Have students give each graph a title in the space provided. 
Example: "Quantity of Automobiles, Tractors and Heavy 
Equipment Available in Our Town." 

b. Have each group of students develop their own circle graph 
entitled "Quantity of Goods Available." 

Example 
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4. Discussion Questions 

a. What are the steps one goes through in producing a circle 
graph? 

b. In what ways do circle graphs help interpret data? 

c. Looking at the graphs we have made in class, which category 
of goods is most numerous in our community? Which is the 
least numerous? 

d. Look at the graphs we have made. Which category of goods is 
most important in terms of value? Which is least important? 

e. How dependent are you and your families on the products from 
the rest of the world? 

f . What would your life be like without these products? 

g. List some of the reasons Americans use many products 
produced in other countries. 

h. What kind of relationship exists between our community and 
the rest of the world? 

Teacher Notes 

1. It is suggested that a transparency of the circle graph included 
in this lesson be used in making the graphs of the total quantity 
and total price of goods as found by the surveys. 

2. The teacher will have to explain that while the student surveys 
are not inclusive of all foreign goods available in the community/ 
the surveys are acceptable for purposes of developing the skills 
nscossary to read and interpret circle graphs. 

Reference 

1. Alan J. Hoffman, "A Case for Using Survey Technique with Children 
(with some reservations)/' Social Education XXXIX, 7 (November- 
December, 1975), 489-492. 
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Lesson V • , 

Foreign Made Products Survey 



Product 


Country Where 
Good was Produced 


Store 


Quantity for 
Goods Available 


Price 
















































Total 
Quantity 


Total 
Amount 


Tools and Equipment 
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Automobiles, 
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Total 
Quantity 


Total 
Amount 
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Lesson V 



Circle 3raph 
Title 





Newspaper Advertisements Provide Information About Local Linkages 
to the World 



A. Objectives 

1. Students will be able to demonstrate that their community 
has economic linkages to the rest of the world by listing 
products or services from other countries found in their 
communities. 

2. After producing a collage of advertisements for foreign 
goods and services, students will recognize the fact 
that a large and varied number of foreign goods are used 
in their community, 

3. Students will be able to state that their community has 
linkages through trade provide political, economic, and 
cultural interaction with the peoples of the world. 

B. Materials Needed 

1. Daily newspapers. 

C. Procedures 

1. Have students bring several newspapers from home. The 
teacher should provide newspapers for those students 
who do not have access to them or who forget to bring 
them to class. 

2. Individual collages can be constructed 



a . 



Have students paste ads to backing sheet. 



b. 



Students may want to make theme collages or collages 
showing ads for a variety of goods. Theme ads may 
focus on certain types of products (automobiles) or 
goods from certain countries (Japan) . 



c. 



Collages may be displayed in the room for purposes 
of group discussion. 



3. 



Group Collage 



a. 



Have students select advertisements which represent 
various categories of goods such as electrical 
products, clothing, automobiles, or recreational 
equipment. (Other categories may be used as well.) 



b. Make a collage of these advertisements and use them 
as a basis for class discussion. 



Possible Discussion Questions 

1. In what categories can we place these links to the world? 

2. Why do we have these links to the world? 

3- Which are the most important to you? To your parents? 
To businessmen? To farmers? To factory workers? 

4. How do these linkages affect the people of Ohio in an 
economic sense? In a political sense? In a cultural 
sense? 

5- Do these links affect all of us? How are we affected? 

6- Are our links with the rest of the world positive or 
negative? 

Suggested Additional Activities 

1. Using the world map (Lesson I), the teacher and student 
may want to identify the countries to which linkages are 
shown - 

a. Colored map pins may be used to indicate different 
categories of goods shown in the advertisements - 

2. The world map transparency and colored markers (Lesson I) 
may be used in place of the printed map. 
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VII. Using Road Maps to Places With Foreign Names in Your State 



A. Objectives ; 

1. Students will recognize the face that many places in Ohio 
are named for people, events and places in other countries. 

2. Students will be able to establish the relationship between 
names of places in Ohio and the world. 

3. Students will develop skills in using a highway map index. 

4. Students will develop skills in locating sites using a map 
reference system. (See Teacher Notes) 

B. Materials ; 

1. Highway map of Ohio (See Teacher Notes). 

2. Data chart. 

3. Classroom atlases. 

4. Webster's Geographical Dictionary. 

C. Procedures ; 

1. Students may work individually or in small groups. 

2. The Data Chart has been divided into three categories: Cities 
in other countries. People from other countries, and Foreign 
languages, tenns, places and historical events. 

a. Using a highway map, the students should find places in 
Ohio which can be placed in each of the categories. 
Examples are provided in each category. 

b. Using the Map Index, students should be able to locate g 
each place using the reference system to find the 

location of each city, lake, river, or other geographic q 
feature. 



1. Students may mark that location on the map. 

2. Students will be able to complete the "county" space 
for each location. 
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students, by using an Atlas or a Webster's Geographical ^ 

Dictionary, may check names of places to assure that they ^ 

are foreign places. They can also complete "World Location" n 

space on the Data Chart. cn 



cn 



Possible Discussion Questions : 



1. Explain how the Map Index wuo useful to you in completing 
the Data Chart. 

2. Explain how you used the reference system on the Ohio highway 
map to find various locations. 

3. How were the names of cities and other places in Ohio affected 
by the other countries of the world? How were they affected 
by foreign languages, events, and people? 

4. Why do you think these names were chosen for places in Ohio? 

5. Which of these Ohio places do we pronounce exactly as they 
are pronounced in the country of their origin? Which do we 
pronounce differently? Why do you think changes in pronuncia- 
tion occur? 

6. Are there special relationships maintained between the people 
living in an Ohio city and the people in the city for which 
it was named? 

7. Can you think of any examples where American names have been 
used in other countries? 

Possible Variations ; 

1. Repeat the activity using the local community. Names of 
streets, parks, recreation areas, or businesses may bear 
foreign names. 

2. Allow the students to develop their own categories for the 
names of Ohio places bearing foreign names. 

3. The class may want to make a large map of Ohio on which are 
located places with foreign names. 

Teacher Notes ; 

1. Reference System , as used here, refers to the 1-2-3... numbering 
system along the top of the road map and A-B-C. . . system along 
the side of the road map. 

2. Highway maps may be obtained from suchi places as: 

a. American Automobile Association (for AAA members, not for 
sale. ) 

b. Local petroleum products distributors such as Sohio, 
Marathon , Mobil , .etc . 
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The State of Ohio Department of Transportation publishes 
a highway map of Ohio. Free copies of this map may be 
secured at any of the following local offices. 

1. Motor Vehiclf* Registrar 

2. Office of the County Engineer 

3. Ohio Department of Transportation (County Courthouse 
Office) 

4. Tourist Information Offices 

5. Ohio State Highway Patrol Posts 

6. Ohio Turnpike Piazzas 

7. Offices at any facility operated by the Ohio State 
Recreation Department. 



^ t 

Lesson VII 



DATA CHART 



Source: Highway Map of Ohio 



CATEGORY 


OHIO LOCATION 


WORLD LOCATION 




County 


Reference System 






Jefferson 


H-19 




































































People from other countries 


Montezuma 


Mercer 


H-7 


Mexico 



















































Foreign langu^OBS , . terms , 
places, and histc 
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Itorical 



Caesar Creek Lake 


Warren 


M-9 


Ancient Rome 
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VIII. Compiling a Scrapbook of Information About Your Country and the World. 



A. Objectives 

1. Students will be able to identify important social, political, 
historical, and economic characteristics of their community, 
state, and nation. 

2. Students will be able to identify important social, political, 
historical, and economic characteristics of a foreign community. 

3. Students will come to value the relationships they and their 
community have with the peoples of the world. 

B. Materials 

1. Construction paper, felt-tip writers, glue, etc. 

2. Magazines, newspapers, and travel brochures which can be cut-up. 

C. Procedures 

1. Prior to the lesson the teacher should secure the name of a 
school in a foreign country in which a group of students would 
be willing to exchange scrapbooks about their community, area 
(state), aiid. nation. (See Teacher Notes) 

2. Have the students make a scrapbook about their class as a 
project. Include such things as: 

a. a picture of the students in the class and the name and 
address of each student. 

b. a picture of the school and other schools in the community. 

c. a report about the school life. Include such things as 
what subjects pupils study, their hobbies, and their extra 
curricular activities. 

d. pictures of their community and explanations about how people 
live in their community. 

e. advertising brochures from local businesses. 

f . pictures from around the State of Ohio with descriptions 
of what is shown. 
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g. magazine pictures which depict the way Americ ms live. ^ 

m 

h. student reports, essays, or poems describing life in cheir ^ 
homes, what it is like to live in Ohio, or what it is like S 
to be an American. > 
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Discussion Questions 

1. How does life in our town compare to that of the students 
we have been studying? 

2. How is their school different from our own? 

3- How are their social customs different from ours? 

4. What sports do they play? 

5. What foods do they eat? 

6. What are their houses like? 

7. How would you like to change places with the students we 'have 
been studying? 

8. What things do we have in common with them? 

9- What things are so unique in that country that it would be 
very difficult to adjust to living there? 

10- How important are our links with that community in particular 
and that country in. general? 

Teacher Notes 

1. Locate in either a public or university library the reference 
book Ayer Directory of Publications , 

The source contains the name and address of most of the 
newspapers published anywhere in the v;orld. Write to the 
editor of a newspaper in uhe area you wish to have your 
students study. The newspaper editor may be able to contact 
a school with which an exchange could be made. 

2. Contact the official representatives of the country which you 
want to study. Most of the countries of the world maintain 
embassies in Washington, D.C. and/or New York City. 

a. The Information Officer at an embassy should be able to 
direct your request so that contact with a school can 
be made . 

b. Telephone directories for large cities such as New York 
and Washington can be found in many college and public 
libraries. Secure the address and telephone number of 
the desired embassy and write or call to make your request 
known . 

c. Many nations have consulates in other American cities as we 
P'oreign consulates in Ohio include the following: 
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Country 
Austria 

Belgium 

Canada 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Finland 



France 



Italy 



Japan 



South Korea 



Norway 



Person 
Edward F. Werner 

Ivan L. Miller 

Robert G. Woolham 

Gilberto Orozco-Henderich 

Steven Madsen 

Guillermo Villena-Andrade 

Albert J. Hjerpe 

Walter Maky 

Lucien Wulsin 

Kenyon C. Bolton 

Charles Carlut 



West Germany Robert O. Fricke 



Great Britain Leslie Reid 



Wm. A. Mattie 



Irvin M. Milner 



Henry F. Lukas, Jr. 



Address of the Consulate 

The Illuminating Building 
Cleveland 

Union Commerce Building 
Cleveland 

55 Public Square 
Cleveland 

2300 St. Clair 
Cleveland 

Union Commerce Building 
Cleveland 

4500 Bridgtown Road 
Cincinnati 

1105 West 52nd St. 
Ashtabula 

601 Rockwell 
Cleveland 

45 East 4th Street 
Cincinnati 

Hanna Building 
Cleveland 

2599 Woodstock 
Columbus 

Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 

The Illuminating Building 
Cleveland 

Cleveland Plaza 
Cleveland 

Euclid Ninth Tower 
Cleveland 

Standard Building 
Cleveland 

Williamson Building 
Cleveland 



Telephone Number 
621-5588 

621-0550 

771-0150 



531-9106 



621-0200 



574-4800 



998-0623 



621-1113 



421-1218 



781-0183 



457-1443 



861-5888 



621-7674 



861-1585 



694-4387 



241-8029 



241-6171 



o 
o 
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Country 
Sweden 



Switzerland 



Yugoslavia 



Person 



Michael L. Miller 



Mrs. Greta Peterson 



Gerard A. Paroz 



Max M. Miller 



Stane C. Lenardic 



Address of the Consulate 

Central National Bank 
Building, Cleveland 

7696 Camargo Road 
Cincinnati 

5301 Lester Road 
Cincinnati 

Hanna Building 
Cleveland 

1700 East 13th St. 
Cleveland 



TelepVione Number 
621-4995 

561-2154 

351-3008 

241-4995 



621-2093 



d. Some of these same nations and many other nations have named 

Honorary Consulars in Ohio. Their Honorary Consulars generally 
do not have offices / but they may be willing no help if they are 
contacted directly. 



Country 
Costa Rica 
Dominican Republic 



West Germany 

Haiti 

Honduras 

India 

Luxembourg 

Malta 

Mexico 

The Netherlands 

Nicaragua 

Panama 



Name City 

Wm. J. Gesling Columbus 

Mrs. Ives Salata deRiva Cincinnati 

Bolivar Albainy Cleveland 

Rafael Roman Columbus 

Frederick N. Dittrich Cincinnati 

Henry P. Kosling Cleveland 

Wm. A. Notton Cincinnati 

Roberto D. Kline Cleveland 

George P. Bickford Cleveland 

John E. Dolibois Oxford 

Thomas W. Harris Cleveland 

Miss Aria Parke Schawe Cincinnati 

Howard S. Mac Ayeal Cleveland 

Jack N. Groof Cleveland 

Joes Mercedes Sandigo Cleveland 

Roman Javier-Lasso Cincinnati 
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Country 



Name 



City 



Panama, con't. 



Mrs. Iva Saenz-Bardshaw 



Cleveland 



Mrs. Ireila R. de Dossenbach Dayton 



Switzerland 



Otto K. Kuepfer, Jr. 



Columbus 



3. For additional information about this project, teachers are advised 
to see the booklet Peoria and the World by Kay Bennett, Meredith 

de Good and Jan Smith. 

a. Published by the Peoria Journal , this booklet has several 
useful ideas on the use of the newspaper in studying your 
community and the world. 

b. Jan Smith's students have exchanged scrapbooks with schools in 
Brazil and Saudi Arabia. 

c. Peoria and the World is available from ERIC-CHESS, 855 Broadway, 
Colorado 80302. 

4. A teacher may well be advised to limit choices for selection as an 
exchange school to those schools in which English is either the 
language of instruction or is the native tongue of that country in 
which the school is located. 

5. A teacher undertaking to do Lesson VIII of Ohio and the World , is 
well advised to begin the process of securing an exchange class 
several months in advance of beginning Lesson VIII. Because of 
the delays which will be encountered, it is a part of preparation 
which cannot wait until the last minute. 

6. A complete list of foreign consulates and honorary consuls in 
America can be found in the booklet Foreign Consular Offices in the 

. United States , It is published each year by the U.S. Department 
of State. It is the Department of State Publication Number 7846. 
It costs $2.10. 

Possible Variations 

1. If students are not receiving an exchange scrapbook from students in 
a foreign school, they may want to do research on the country where 
their scrapbook is going. 

a. They want to give reports about the area studied. 

b. A bulletin board display about the area may be made. 

2. Students may want to prepare and present a skit about American life 
in which they attempt to explain the way we live to students in the 
area studied. A recording of the skit could be made and included 
with the scrapbook when it is mailed. 
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Our Ethnic Ties, Then and Now 
A- Objectives 

1. Students will be able to list some of the ethnic groups who 
have settled in Ohio. 

2. Students will be able to identify some of the cultural groups 
which continue to recognize and celebrate their ethnic origins- 

3. Students will recognize the fact that the people of Ohio, 
indeed all Americans, share a wide variety of ethnic heritages. 

4. Students will come to value the relationship between the 
people of the world and America's pluralistic heritage. 

B. Materials 

1. Information concerning various ethnic celebrations may be 
obtained from the following sources - 

a. "Calendar of Events" from Office of Travel and Tourism 
(Published seasonally) P.O. Box 1001 

Columbus, Ohio 43216 
Phone 614-466-8844 

b. "Calendar of Events" from AAA Auto Club 

(Published quarterly) (local offices, available to 

members only) 

2. An annual event in Toledo is the International Festival. 
Held each May, this festival features displays, cuisine, and 
entertainment from various nations. Booths are sponsored by 
local ethnic organizations and performances are presented by 
groups in the area, around the United States, and from foreign 
countries. In 1979 a dance troup from Mexico City was featured. 
Information about the International Festival can be obtained by 
calling 419-241-9178 in Toledo or by writing to: 

The International Institute 
2040 Scottwood Avenue 
Toledo, Ohio 43620 

C- Procedures 

1- Collect the necessary information from those sources listed 
above. (See Teacher Notes) 

2. The following are possible ways to use the data. 

a. Make a bulletin board display entitled "Countries of the 
World in Ohio." Display pictures, articles, and other 
materials about ethnic groups who live in our state. 
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b. Report on or demonstrate to the class various crafts, 
customs, or styles of architecture from various parts 
of the world that can be found in Ohio. 

c. Invite guest speakers who can explain specific ethnic 
customs or demonstrate crafts of identifiable ethnic 
groups. 

d. Have students survey the community to ascertain what local 
sources of information about ethnic practices are available. 
See "Questions About Ethnic Groups in Your Community" which 
is included with this lesson. 

e. As a class project, prepare a travel guide on how to 
"see the world" without leaving Ohio. This could be as 
simple or complicated as the class time and interest allows. 
If it is possible, have the class visit one of the places 

in their travel guides. 

f. Make a large map and indicate with appropriate pictures 
where the national or ethnic festivals are located in your 
state. Students may do this in small groups or individually. 
A copy of a map of Ohio is included with this lesson which 
can be used to make a transparency suitable for projecting 
so that the map can be drawn. 

D. Discusgion Questions 

1. Based on our information, from what parts of the world have 
people come to settle in Ohio? 

2. Some ethnic groups have clustered together. Where will you 
find groups of people who can be identified ethnically in this 
state? 

■ 3. What visible influences have those people had on the areas 
they settled? 

4. l^rhat reasons can you give to explain why ethnic groups settled 
in these places? (Jobs, area resembles their homeland, 
acquaintances already here, climate, etc.) 

5. Can you name some famous people from the groups we have identi- 
fied? Indicate some of the contributions made by these individuals. 

E. Teacher Notes 

1. It is suggested that a teacher should secure, prior to this 
lesson, as much of the necessary material as possible. 

2. Personal contacts, parents, and friends can be used as speakers 
and to give demonstrations of specific ethnic crafts. 

3. Several of the colleges and universities have a speakers Bureau. 
These bureaus list the names of people who could possibly speak 
to your class about various places, cultural practices, or crafts. 




QUESTIONS ABOUT ETHNIC GROUPS IN YOUR COMMUNITY 

1. DO ANY OF THESE ETHNIC GROUPS HAVE ACTIVE ORGANIZATIONS IN YOUR COMMUNITY? 



Native Americans: Indians 



Afro-Americans 



Asiar Americans: 



Chinese Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Filipino Americans 



Koreans 
East Asians 
Vietnamese 



Mexican Americans: Chicanos 



Puerto Rican Americans 



European Americans: 



French 

Italians 

Germans 



Irish 

Greeks 

Hungarians 



Polish 

Ukrainians 

Russians 



Cuban Americans and Native Hawaiians 



2. CAN THESE INTERNATIONALLY RELATED CLUBS HELP YOU FIND OUT MORE ABOUT 
ETHNIC GROUPS TN YOUR COMMUNITY? 

Kiwanis .Club (Service) 

Rotary International 

Optimists International (Service) 

Girl Scouts 

Boy Scouts of America 

United States Auto Club 

Global Sportsman's (Travel) 

Amateur Athletic Unio:. 

Ambassadair, Inc. (Travel) 

3 . DO THESE REGLIOUS GROUPS SPONiiOR SPECIAL PUBLIC FESTIVALS ? 

Greek Orthodox Church 
Jewish Synagogue 
Islamic Mosque 

4. IS THEPS AN INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL IN YOUR AREA 

Heritage Weekends 

Toledo International Festival 
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Identifying Local Business Firms Involved in Foreign Trade 



A. Objectives 

.1. Students will be able to problem solve through the use of the skills 
of the inquiry process: Recognition of a problem, hypothesis 
formation, data collection, drawing conclusions and generalizing. 

2. Students will be able to hypothesize that foreign trade is economically 
advantageous to local firms and to the community. 

3. Students will develop skills in gathering data from primary and 
secondary sources. (See Teacher Notes) 

4. Students will be able to state that, in general, foreign trade is 
econmically advantageous to the local community, Ohio, and the 
United States as well as to the nation (s) in which American firms do 
business. 



B. Materials 



1. International Business Data Sheet accompanying this lesson 

2. Art materials for student-made displays 



3. Resource Books (See Teacher Notes) 
C. Procedures 

1. The teacher has several options to adapt this lesson to local 
conditions and to learning needs. 

2. Have the students meet with officers of local firms and complete 
the International Business Data Sheet during those interviews. 



The teacher may want to contact firms prior to the lesson 

to arrange for student interviews. O 

I— i 

In small communities where only a limited number of firms engage ^ 

in international trade, the class may be divided into committees Q 

to gather data and produce displays. 5 

The teacher rr.ay wish to consult various reference materials to f" 

find the basic data about firms so that it can be made available 3 

to students when assignments are made. Sources of such information ^ 

are listed in Teacher Notes below. V 



3. Divide the students into small groups with each group studying a local 
firm. 

4. Have the entire class study one Ohio based firm which is involved in 
international trade. 
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a. The firm to be studied may be located in the community. 

b. The class could choose to study a multi-national corporation 
which has its base of operations in Ohio. 

c. The choice of firm to be studied may depend on student interest, 
what firms are located in the area, or current world happenings 
such as the oil shortages in 1974 and 1979. 

5. Invite an officer of a company to come to the class to explain 
the international dealings of his firm. 

6- Once the students have compiled their information several activities 
may take place. 

a. Have the student make a bulletin board which displays the 
products the firm(s) sell. Include information gained from 
interviews and research. 

b. Have groups of students report orally to the class on what 
they have found about the international business dealings of 
the firm(s) they have investigated. 

c. Using the world map included with Lesson I, have the students 
locate with map pins the countries where their firm(s) do business. 
Different colored map pins may be used to indicate different 
firms. and/or various products. 

d. Have a y roup of students report on the transportation and the 
costs of transportation of goods shipped to various parts of 
the world. Routes may be shown on the world map (Lesson I) 
using different colored yarn for air, sea, and land routes. 

7. Ask firms to allow you to show a film they may own which explains 
how the firm does business in the state of Ohio, the United States, 
and in other countries. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Vlhy does any corporation decide that it is willing to sell its 
products to other countries? 

2. How do you think a company is affected by its involveir ..it in 
international trade? Has it been helped or hurt? Explain your 



3. What special problems must a company face because of its involvement 
in international business? 



answer. 
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4. Kow is a community affected by the activities of a firm engaged in 
international commerce? List positive points. List possible 
drawbacks . 



i 



5. How might the people of a nation and that nation's economy be 
affected by the goods sold by the firm(s) we have studied? 

6. Why did this international business firm locate in your community 
(state)? was it a multi-national company prior to locating here? 



E. Teacher Notes 



Information about the exact characteristics of the financial dealings 
of firms is sometimes very difficult to assess. Some of the sources 
listed below will serve as a basis for the initial stages of investi- 
gation. Student research, the International Business Data Sheet, and 
conversations with company personnel should prove to be invaluable in 
expanding this data. 

The following sources arc* generally available in the reference sections 
of university libraries and in the reference section of libraries 
located in Ohio's larger cities . 

a- Ohio Industrial Directory , (Cleveland: Harris Publishing Co., 
1978).. This large volume is published annually in cooperation 
with the Ohio Department of Economics and Community Development. 
Ohio firms / their officers, foreign and domestic sales, and 
other information is included. 

b. Moody's Industrial Manual 

Updated weekly, this source provides comprehensive information 
on industrial corporations and enterprises. Information about 
individual firms including their history, subsidiaries, 
principal operations, sales, products, major officers, number 
of employees, data of annual meeting, and address is included. § 

O 

c. The Wall Stre et Journal Index O 
O 

This index appears monthly and is cumulated annually. Two mam ^ 
indexes are: (1) Corporate News and (2) General News. The P 
Wall Street Journal is generally stored on microfilm. 



d. The Ohio Department of Economic and Community Development has 
several pamphlets about Ohio's industries and foreign trade. 
Such pamphlets as. "Ohio Exports," "Ohio Industry," and "Ohio is 
the Greatest" are available by writing directly to: 
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Mrs. Dorothy Deems 
Ohio Dept. of Economic and 

CoLununity Development 
P.O. Box 100 m 
Comumbus, Ohio 43216 

There are many other reference sources available. Librarians can 
be most helpful in securing needed data from those sources. 



CO 



Lejson X 

International Business Data Sheet 



The questions which are included on this sheet have been prepared so that my students 

can better determine how various businesses in (community or Ohio) are 

linked to the rest of tl^e world- Other local firms are being asked to help coir^lete 
these forms • My students are compiling the results of these questionnaires in order 
to determine the importance of international trade to our community. Thank you for 
helping us gather this data. You are welcome to see the compiled data. 

Thank you for helping us with this project. If you have any questions, please call 
me at or come to the school - 



(telephone number) 



Thank you, 



(Teacher) 



1. 

2. 



Name of Firm 



Where does your firm sell its products abroad? (Please list the countries where 
you sell your goods.) 



3- Do you have international offices? (Please list foreign cities where your offices 
are located.) 



4- Do you have An^drican employees in these foreign offices? Yes No 

If so, in which nations are they employed? 



5. How many foreign nationals work for your firm in foreign offices or factories? 



8 



6. Can you estimate the total value of your foreign sales last year? 



3 



7. What percentage of your total sales does this figure represent? 



^. V/hat other information can you tell us about your company's links to international 

n r ad e ? 



m 

R 

> 

r" 
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I. Collecting Information About International Links of Local Civic and 
Service Organizations 



A. Objectives 



1. Students will recognize the fact that many local civic and service 
organizations have linkages to the world through memberships, 
visitor exchanges/ and services to foreign communities. 

2. Students will be able to organize materials gained from question- 
naires into composites and generalize as to implications drawn 
from the collected data- 



3. Students will develop skills which will allow them to interpret 
data so as to represent it in forms such as graphs, charts, 
or maps . 



B. Materials 



1. A list of local civic and service organizations and their presi- 
dents should be available to students. Current lists are 
generally available from the Chamber of Commerce in the 
community. (See Teacher Notes) 

2. "Civic and Service Organization Questionnaire". (See Teacher 
Notes) 

3. "Civic and Service Organizations and World Involvement Chart" . 
(See Teacher Notes) 



C. Procedure 



1. Have the students, individually, in pairs, or small groups 
contact the leaders of various organizations and arrange to meet 
with a representative of the group to complete the questionnaire. 

a. Students should be prepared to giv^ an oral explanation 

of the objectives of the lesson and general background q 

t^j what they are doing so that they an explain what ^ 

they are trying to do to their contacts- ^ 

o 
o 

b. The questionnaires could be done by telephone or by S 
mail. Personal contact would be preferable as students 2 
will develop interviewing skills, more complete infor- ^ 
mation can be recorded, and a larger number of responses 3 
will be obtained. ^ 

2. Once the interviews are completed, interviewers may report ^ri 
their findings to the entire class. ^ 

a. Use a transparency of the "Civic and Service Organizations ^" 
and World Involvement Chart." cn 

b. A large wall poster of the "Civic and Service Organizations 2 
and World I-ivclvement Chart" may be drawn and data recorded ^ 
on it. 
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3. Using the World Map (Lesson I) , students may want to place map pins 
in the countries where various organizations have contacts. 
Different colored pins may be used to key the different organiza- 
tions and their various types of contacts. 

4- A guest speaker from one of the service organizations may be 
invited to tell the entire class about special projects the 
organization has in nations of the world - 

D. Discussion Questions 

1. To what part of the world are local civic and service organizations 
linked? 

2. Looking at our chart, can you explain to the class which of the 
categories has t he largest number of li.n iSvages? To what part of 
the world does our community have the most contacts by civic and 
service organizations? 

3. What types of projects are most commonly represented on the chart? 
Can you explain why? 

4- What reasons do these organizations have for being involved with 
the world? Let's make a list of possible reasons. 

5. What do you think is the impact of these organizations on the 
world? Explain why you answered as you did. 

E. Teacher Notes 

1. It is recommended that lists of leaders of the community's 
Civic and Service Organizations be secured by the teacher in 
advance of using this lesson . 

2. It is suggested that a cover letter be included with the question- 
naire. A teacher using Lesson XI may want to revise the sample 
included with this lesson to meet his/her needs. 

O 

3- The "Civic and Service Organizations and World Involvement Chart" o 



can be revised to meet situations in the local community. 
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Lesson XI 

Civic and Service Organizations Questionnaire 

This questionnaire is part of a social studies activity to determine how civic 
and service organizations in our cnimnunity are linked to the v/orld. The class 
will compile the results to show ways local organizations are linked to the world 
and with which countries they are involved. You are welcome to see our compiled 
data. Thank you. for helping us find out how organizations in our community are 

linked to the world. If you have any questions please call me at 

or come to the school. 

Thank You 



(Teacher) 



Name of Organization 

Yes No 

Is your membership international? 



Do you have an international headquarter :j? 



Tf so, where is it located? 



In what country did your organization originate? 

What kinds of international projects does your organization participate? 
Please list them and describe them briefly. 



Have any of your members in the last year visited members in other countries? § 

O 



Yes No 



If so, to what countries did they go? 



Yes No 

Have members from other countries visited your local organization? 



If .SO/ from what countries did they come: 



rf any of your members have traveled outside our country and would be willing to 
talk to our class about their experienres , please list their names, the countries 
^hey visited, and how they can be contacted. o3 



3 
b 



^ 
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Lesson XI 

Civic and Service Organizations and "World Involvement Chart 



lizations 



•YWCA 



isia 



International 
Headquarters 


Country of 
Origin 


Countries Your 
Members Visited 


1 

Count ri es S ending 
Members to Visit 


\ 

woriG 
Projects 
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Coffee Drinkers/ Coffee Producers/ and Coffee Prices in an 
Interdependent World 



A. Objectives 

1. Students will develop skills in using data sources to solve 
problems by utilizing the stages of the problem solving process, 

2. Students v/ill be able to generalize as to the effects on 
groups of people when alternative economic decisions are 
made . 

3. Students will recognize the fact that there are trade-offs 
when economic decisions are made. 

4. Students will be able to state that positive economic decisions 
made in terms of Americans may not be positive economic 
decisions for other peoples in other nations of the world. 

B. Materials 

1. Reprint of the article "Coffee Dilemma". 

2. Butcher paper and felt writers. 

C. Procedures 

1. Have the students read the article included with this lesson 
entitled "Coffee Dilemma". 

2. The teacher should/ through questioning the students in a 
class discussion, have the students state the problem to 
be solved- (See Discussion Questions/ 1-5). The problem 
should be stated in terms of student inputs, but it might 
be similar to: 



3. Divide the class into small groups. Provide each group 
with a piece of butcher paper and a felt writer on which 
it is to write a hypothesis for solving the problem. 

a. Hypotheses v;ill vary. The teacher should be prepared to 
ask additional questions of each group in order for them 
to come up with a solution (hypothesis) to the problem. 

b. The teacher should remind each group that they should 
be av/are of various points made in the article. 

1. The demand for coffee is grov/ing. 



How can Americans continue to drink more and 
more coffee without making it impossible for 
Brazil to produce enough food to feed its 
people? 




2. 



More coffee could be consumed than can be produced 
at present. 



3. When Brazilian fanners take more land to grow coffee, 
they can grow less food to feed Brazil's rapidly 
expanding population. 

4. Brazil does not earn enough money from selling 
coffee to buy an adequate quantity of food to 
feed its population. 

5. The Brazilian gov3rnment uses money gained from 
selling coffee to buy petroleum and other needed 
resources. 

6. The United States makes the greatest demand on the 
limited supply of coffee which is available on the 
world market. 

c. Have each group write a series of short statements which 
explains why its hypothesis is a logical one. 

d- Have each group tape its sheet of butcher paper to the wall 
so that everyone can read what their classmates have done. 

4. When the students have had a chance to read the results of the 
group work, have them discuss the various solutions and have 
the class develop a solution to the problem through coming 
to a class consensus. 

5- Further class discussion might focus on how the following 
would be affected by their solution to the problem. 

a. Americ in offee drinkers. 

b. Coffee drinkers around the world . 

c. Brazilian coffee farmers . 

d. Brazilian coffee workers . 

e. The Brazilian government . 
Discussion Questions 

1. Why is there a coffee dilemma? 

2. Why is America so deeply involved in this problem? 

3. What problems does Brazil have when it produces enough coffee 
to meet world demand? 

4- Can we state the problem as one question? 




5. What is the basic problem of the "Coffee Dilemma"? 

f 

6. What happens to coffee prices when there is too much coffee 
on the market? 

7. What happens to coffee prices when there is not enough 
coffee on the market? 

8. What can the American government do to help Brazil produce 
more coffee? 

9. l^rhat can Americans do to help Brazil feed its people? 

10. What problems have caused Angola and Uganda to decrease their 
coffee production? Who would like to find more information 
about these countries to help answer this question? 

E. Suggested Additional Ideas 

1. The teacher may want to extend this lesson and approach 
another world trade problem using the objectives for this 
lesson. Suggested topics include: 

a. The problems of petroleum production which resulted in 
oil shortages in 1974 and in 1979. 

b. The problems of the country of Liberia which exports 
large amounts of rubber and iron ore. 

c. The problems Cuba has encountered because of its 
ideological separation from the U.S. which has been its 
traditional market for sugar. 

2. Audio-Visual materials about Brazil may help students achieve 
the objectives of this lesson. 

a. "Brazil" (Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Corporation) 

This is a series of six sound filmstrips which deals with 
the agricultural, economic, political, and social problems 



"Brazil: People of the Highlands" (Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, 1957) 



I— I 

o 



of Brazil. ($86.95) 8 



r- 
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This film is not new, but it does deal with four families 
of Brazil which represent various problems in this lesson. 
The four families include that of a coffee plantation owner, 
the familyof a plantation worker, the family of a small 
cotton farm, and the family of an urban worker. It is 
available as a rental film from Kent State University. ^ 

cn 

It is suggested that the teacher using this lesson may be able g 
to locate other audio visual material through county education 2 
offices and nearby film libraries. S3 
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Coffee Dilemma 



The rise in coffee prices from $.85 to $2.25 for a pound of green 
(unroaste'') beans is just one mor'j signal of a serious food problem facing 
the world, according to commodity specialists. 

Coffee exports have been exceeding production by at least 5% a year 
for more than the last 10 years. In 1974, the last full year oefore a 
serious Brazilian frost destroyed thousands of acres of coffee trees, 
world green coffee bean output was about 55 million bags weighing 132.2 
pounds each. Official import totals for coffee reaching the world's 
coffee consuming nations were 56 million bags, plus 5 to 7 million bags 
of "tourist" (smuggled) coffee. The difference came from stockpiled 
beans that had accumulated in private and state-owned warehouses over the 
years. 

The use of coffee is increasing in many parts of the world. Japan 
in 1972 did not import enough coffee to even bother t:o keep statistics. 
In 1976 Japan imported 3 million bags of coffee or 6% of the world exports. 
The demand for coffee has increased in many nations where it was once 
considered a luxury item. Between 1963 and 1974 Europe raised its coffee 
imports from 20 million to 30 million bags a year. This occurred despite 
the fact that, with heavy taxes, ground coffee beans sold for $5.00 a 
pound during that lime. The Soviet Union has become a major importer of 
coffee. The consumption of coffee also rose in coffee producing nations. 

with increasing demand for coffee and the Brazilian frost, along with 
political problems in Angola ^^ind Uganda causing decreases in their pro- 
duction, exports of coffee havt^ iiallen. It is estirnated Brazil will 
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export a third of its normal 20 million bags this season. This will cause 
prices to stay high. If coffee prices stay high, farmers will switch from 
growing soybeans and corn to growing coffee. If Brazilian farmers do 
switch, this will tend to drive up grain and soybean prices and thus 
make beef, pork, and poultry more expensive for consumers. When Brazilian 
farmers switch to a cash crop such as coffee, less land is available to 
grow o*:her types of food. For example, in the last year there has been 
a shortage of black beans, the staple of t.:^:: Brazilian diet. The cash 
crop money tends to go for the purchase of oil for industrial development. 
Oil prices are rising steadily causiiig inflation in that country just as 
we have in the United States. 

Coffee is a major commodity in world trade. It is second (a dis- 
tant second) to oil in international commodity dealings. In 1976 
Americans spent $8.00 per person on coffee. An average of twelve pounds 
of coffee were consumrd by every man, woman, and child in this country. 
By comparison, the consumption of coffee per person in the rest of the 
world was 1.G5 pounds per person. More than half of the v;orld's coffee 
beans were brewed in the U.S. 

If world wide consumption rose to 3 pounds per person, one quarter 
of the U.S. consumption 1^ .'v , the producing nations could not supply 
the markets rind feed i-hemsexv^s- Land growing coffee cannot be used for 
qrowing food. "The incredible rises in coffee and cocoa prices are merely 
another way of telling us that the four billion souls on this planet must 
compete tor a steadily shrinking supply of farm produce. Hardly any 
productive cropland is idle anywhere and increa.^es in one crop must be 
At: the 3Xpcnse of another. The elasticity of supply is qone.*'"^ 

^' The Now York Times , Sunday, January 16, 1977 
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XIII. Learning from Exchange Studentis 



Objectives 

1. Students will gain factual information about life in foreign 
nations . 

2. Students will be able to list some of the problems foreign 
students have in adjusting to living in this country. 

3. Students will come to value the concepts of student exchange 
programs as positive steps in international cooperation. 



B- Materials 



1. Map of the guest's home country. 



a. A map of the continent on which the country is located may 
be sufficient. 

b- Students may wishi to prepare a large map of the guest's 
homo country prior to the visit. 

"Reaction Sheet: Visiting Foreign Students" which is included 
with this lesson- (See Teacher Notes) 



C. Procedures 



1. Contact school syster.s , colleges, churches, and local organiza- 
tions which sponsor :;tudont exchange programs to identify 
foreign students who v/ould bo willing to visit your classroom- 

2. The teacher should {:)reparo students for a class discussion with 
the foreign speaker- 



id 
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a. Identify the home country of the visitor on a map of the 

world. Q 

X 
I— « 

b. Ask individual students to find certain information about ^ 
tho guest home country and share that information with Q 
*.he class- ^ 

I— I 

c. A teacher inight ask students to nut themselves in the guest's ^ 
place and ask them to explain how they would approach the 3 
task of telling about life in the United States if they ^ 
were students in a foreign country- ^ 

<i. Flave students write i:wo or--t^hreo questions which they would q 
like to ask the guest sot^^iker- 2 

"J- Havt* a r;ma 1 1 'jroun o f students r.,jet the fore ign visitor upon ^ 

tne student arrival and serve as hosts during the visitor's 3 

stay. 2 

m 

(A 
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students should be allowed the opportunity to interact with 
the visitor in formal and informal situations. 

Allow time for students to ask the questions they have 
prepared in advance in addition to the ones generated 
during the guest speaker's remarks. 

4. After the visits have students complete their "Reaction Sheet: 
Visiting Foreign Students** and share their ideas with other 
students during class discussion. 

Discussion Questions 

1. What ntw things did you learn about the quest's home country? 

2. What things did you find to be the most different about that 
country? 

3. What problems would you have if you went to live there? How 
would you go about solving them? 

4. How are people in our guest's country like us? How are they 
different? 

5. What social, economic, and political links does America have 
to our guest's country? 

6. What things do you think our guest likes about our country? 

7. To which things do you think it has been most difficult for 
our quest to adjust? 

Teacher Notes 

1. The ''Reaction Sheet: Visiting Foreign Students" which 
accompanies this lesson can be changed to meet class needs. 

a. If more than one visitor will be speaking to your students, 
copies may be distributed for each occasion. 

2. There are opportunities for American students to become 
foreign exchange students. If your school does not have such 
a program available, you may want to instigate its inclusion 
in the school's co-curricular program. Write to any of the 
following for additional information. 

American Field Service Youth for Understanding 

313 East 43rd Street 2015 VJashtenau Avenue 

New York, NY Ann Arbor, MI 48104 

Council on International Educational Exchange 
777 United Nations Plaza 
New York, NY 10017 

72 
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F. Suggested Additional Ideas 



1. Have your students help organize an International Day for your 
school. 



a. The Student Council, the administration, and other sucii=^l 
studies teachers and their students could and should b.^ome 
involved. 

b. Invite foreign students in the area to come to your school 
for the day. 

1. Have the foreign guests visit various classes. Schedule 
them to be guest speakers in classes where the teacher 
and students have prepared for their being present. 

2. End the day with a student gathering where there is a 
chance for students and their guests to visit on an 
informal basis. 



3. Other ideas for ending the day might include a banquet 
or dinner in the homes of students who would like to 
serve as hosts. An evening party or dance could follow- 



2, It is suggested that arrangements should be made to transport 
foreign speakers to the school. 

a. Parents can often be enlisted to drive to a nearby town 
to pick up guests and to return them when the day's 
acti'/ities are finished. 



b. If the guests makes their own arrangements, they should be 
reimbursed for ^' oost nf their tickets or in terms of 
mileage at rates established by the Sf^ho^'d system. 




^3 



Lesson XIII 
Reaction Sheet 



VISITING FOREIGN STUDENTS 



Directions: Complete the sentences with your reactions to what our visitor 
had to tell us about life in . 



1. 1 enjoyed most learning about 





2. I was surprised 


to hear that 






3. Life in the U.S. 


compared to another country is 





4. The thing I would find most difficult being an exchange student in another 
country is 



5. The thing I would enjoy most about being an exchange student in another 
country is ^ 



I would like to go to as an exchange student. 

6. Our school compared to the school of our visitor is 



7. As I see it, the- most important aspect of student exchange program is 



(country) 
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XIV. Learninq About Foreicjn Students in Our Colleges and Universities 



A. Objectives 

1. Students will be able to identify nations and regions of the world 
from which foreign students come to attend colleges and universities 
in Ohio. 

2. Students will develop skills in reading graphs and charts. 

3. Students will be able to identify trends and changes in foreign 
student enrollments during a given period of years. 

B. Materials 

1. Data Packet of Foreign Student Notes (See Teacher Enrollments) . 

2. Foreign Student Enrollments Study Guide. 

3. Transparancies of the graphs and tables from the Data Packet. 



C. Procedures 

1. Explain to the class that they will be receiving a data packet, 
containing graphs and charts which contain data with regard to 
foreign student enrollment in the whole United States and in the 
State of Ohio. 
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a. Using Table 1 and Table 2 from the Data Packet explain how 
data provided in the tables shoulQ be read. 

b. Questions for students based on Table 1 

1. V/hich of the Ohio public universities had the most foreign 

students enrolled in 1978-1979? q 

X 

2. Why do so many foreign students attend that university? O 

o 

3. How many Canadians were enrolled in 1978-1979? 2 



4. Why were there so many Canadians attending Ohio schools in 
that year? 



-e4. ^ 



o 



5. Why do you think that there were large numbers of students ^ 
from such countries as Iran, Venezuela/ Nigeria and Saudi _^ 
Arabia enrolled in 1978-1979? ^ 

c. Questions for students based on Table 2 ^ 

r> 

I. what was the most popular field for non-resident aliens 

(foreign students) in 1976? What was the second most r" 
popular area of study for aliens? ^ 

cz 



m 
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2. Why do you think so many foreigners are interested in 
studying the sciences in American universities? 

3. How many of the foreign students in 1976 were men? women? 
Can you explain why there are more of one sex than the other 
studying here? 

2. Give the students the packet of materials and go through the 
materials with them showing them what each data sheet contains. 
This will present an opportunity to explain the following; 

a. Each graph or table should have a title which states what is 
being shown. 

b. Each graph or table should have a source listed indicating 
from where the data was gathersd. 

c- Each graph or table should be dated so that the reader knows 
when the data was gathered. 

3. Give each student a copy of the Foreign Student Enrollment Studyguide, 

a. The teacher may want to work through the studyguide with the 
entire class using transparancies of the graphs and tables 
from the packet. 

b. It is suggested that the students answer the questions on the 
studyguide either individually or in teams. A class discussion 
of the results may follow. 

C- Have the students share and explain the graphs they have con- 
structed to each other and with the entire class. 



D. Teacher Notes 



1. If more than one section is taught, duplicate enough copies of the ^ 
Data Packet for the largest class. Store the Data Packet for use 

when the course is taught again. 

O 

o 

2. Students can use the Data Packet to make additional graphs. The C 
teacher may want to have students make additional bar graphs, o 
circle graphs, or pictographs. ^ 

3. Material in the Data Packet can be updated by consulting more o 
recent editions of sources cited. ^ 

CO 

o 
o 
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Lesson XIV 

Foreign Student Enrollment Studyguide 

A. Answer questions 1-7 by gathering data from Bar Graph I in tho Data Packet 
1. IVhat does the graph report as data? 



2. What does the key tell you about each bar on the graph ?_ 



3. What does the length of each bar represent?^ 



4. Which state has had a higher percentage of the foreign students in 
each year known over the previous year shown? 



5. Which state had the largest percentage of foreign students in 1966/67? 



6. Ohio was ranked eleventh in numbers of foreign students in its colleges 
in 1977/78. 

What was its rank in 1966/67? 



What was its rank in 1976/77? 



Which states had a smaller percentage of the foreign student population 
in 1977/78 than they did in 1966/67? 5 



O 



o 
o 
cz 



B. Answer question 8 - 12 by gathering data from Table 3 and Circle Graphs 1-4 

in the Data Packet O 

?o 

8. From which continent have the largest number of students come in h 
the years 1955/56 through 1977/78? S 

9. In which academic year was this area represented by the largest g 
number of students? How many students were there o 

from this area? 3> 

r- 

10. which area has consistently provided the second largest number of a> 
foreign students? . c 

m 
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11. Which area of " the world has been represented by a smaller percentag 
of the foreign population in each year since 1955/1956? 

12. Which area of the world has been represented by a larger percentage 
of the foreign student population in each year since 1955/56? 



In questions 8-12 you had to read not only Table 1 but Circle Graphs 
1 - 4 as well in order to find your answers. 

A bar graph, like the one you used in answering questions 1-7, can 
be made to show this data. Using the Student Bar Graph which has been 
prepared for you on the next page, make a new bar graph using the data 
from Table 1 and Circle Graphs 1-4. Follow the steps given here. 

1. Give your graph a title. 

2. Label your vertical axis: "Number of Foreign Students to Nearest 
Thousand. 

3. Label your horizontal axis: "Areas of the World." 

4. Color code your key. 

5. Round off foreign student numbers to the nearest 1000. 

6 The Africa data should be represented as in the example given below 

! I 



Now that you have made a bar graph of the number of foreign studen\:s 
attending American colleges in certain years you are ready to make 
another kind of graph - a Broken Line Graph. A Broken Line Graph is 
ready for you to complete by showing the percentage of students from 
various areas of the v;orld. Be sure that you coloz^ code your lines and 
complete your key. 



I 
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E. Answer the following questions with data used in Parts A, & D. 



1. What are the advantages of reading your own bar graphs over the data 
presented in Table 3 and Circle Graphs 1-4. 



Are there disadvantages? What are they? 
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3. What are the advantages of reading your own line graph over 
reading Table 3 and Circle Graphs 1 - 4? 



4. Are there disadvantages? What are they? 



F. Answer questions by using Table 4 as your source of data. 

1. How many foreign students attended American Colleges and Universities 
in 1954? In 1964? In 1974 ? 

2. How many colleges (institutions) reported having foreign students in 
1954? in 1974 ? 
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Which has grown more rapidly in the years between 1954 and 1978 in o 

terms of p^^rcentages of growth, the number of foreign students or g 

the number of institutions rexoorting their enrollment? Explain c 

vour answer. O 



m 
cn 
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Lesson XTV 

FOREIGN STUDENT ENROLLMENT STUDYGUIDE 



Name 



o 

•H 
U 
> 



Title; F oreign Students Studying in 

the USA in Selected Years 



160 

150 - 
140 . 

130 
120 

110 - 
100 - 

90 

80 

70 

60 . 

50 

40 

30 

20 
10 . 



Africa 



I i I — r 



Asia 



n — r 
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Source: Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 1976 , National Center for 
Education Statistics, U.S Department of Health Education and 
V/elf are . 
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Lessen XIV DATA PACKET 



Bar Graph 1 
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Lesson XIV DATA PACKET 



Table 3 



Foreign Students In U.S. By Continent Of Origin 



1955/56 1965/66 1976/77 1977/78 





No. 


Percentage 


No. 


Percentage 


No. 


Percentage 


No. 


Percentage 


Africa 


1.231 


3.4 


6.896 


8.3 


25.660 


12.7 


29.560 


12.6 


Asia 


15.86'4 


43.5 


40.266 


48.8 


108.510 


53.5 


130.970 


55 6 


Europe 


5.502 


15.1 


10.226 


12.4 


16.700 


8.2 


19.310 


8.2 


Latin America 


8.478 


23,2 


13.998 


17.0 


37.240 


18.4 


38.840 


16.5 


North America 


5.042 


13.8 


9.851 


11.9 


11.420 


5.6 


12,920 


5.5 


Oceania 


353 


1.0 


1.325 


1.6 


3.150 


1.6 


3.810 


1.6 



Foreign Students By Continent 

1955/56 1965/66 




Oceania 1.6% 
1.325 



1975/76 



1977/78 



Circle Graph 




Circle Graph 4 
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Lesson XTV DATA PACKET 



Table 4 



Foreign 


Students 1954/55 


— 1977/78 




Students 


Institutions 


Year 


Reported 


Reporting 


1954^5 




1.629 


1955/5 


36.494 


1.630 


1956/7 


40.666 


1.734 


1957/8 


43.391 


1.801 


1958/9 


47.245 


1.680 


1959/60 


48.486 


1.712 


1960M 


53.107 


1.666 


1961/2 


58.086 


1.798 


1962/3 


64.705 


1.805 


1963/4 


74.814 


1.805 


1954/5 


82.04 5 


1 .859 


1965/6 


82.709 


1.755 


1966/7 


100.262 


1.797 


1967/8 


110.315 


1.827 


1968'9 


121.362 


1.846 


1969/70 


134.959 


1.734 


1970/1 


117.976' 


1.748 


1971/2 


114.024 


1.650 


1972/3 


118.481 


1.508 


1973/4 


125.116 


1.359 


1974/5 


154.580^ 


1.908» 


1975/6 


179.344 


2.261 


1976'7 


203.068 


2.524 


1977^8 


23 5.509 


2.738 



Mn 1970 1 immiKranlr. ami non immiKrdnts were separately 
counted and imimgranls wire excluded 

Hrt 1974 5 a simple posi card method of obtaininR the basic 
count was adopted and imniiKrants were excluded 



Source for Tables 3 and 4, Bar Graph 1 
and Circle Graphs 1, 2, 3, & 4: 



Alfred C. Julian, Janet Lawenstein, and 
Robert E. Slattery, Open Doors/ 1977-78 : 
A Report on International Educational 
Exchange, (New York: Institute of 
International Education, 1978), pp. 3, 
10, 14-15 
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XV. What We Found Out About Ourselves, Our Community and the World 

A. Objectives 

1. Students will develop communication skills by categorizing 
data gathered during these lessons and presenting it in 
written form. 

2. Students will be able to summarize data in graphic, pic-orial, 
and artistic forms. 

B. Materials 

1- Inforniation gathered while working on activities from the 
various lessons included in Ohio and the World . 

2, Art materials including felt markers, ditto or mimeograph 
stencils, art paper, etc. 

C- Procedures 

1. The basic format suggested for this activity is that used by 
Time or Newsweek Magazines. Have sample copies of these 
available so that students can see how they are organized, 

a- Features in the news magazines produced by your class 
might include such sections as People, Cities, Business 
and Industry, Agriculture, Civic and Service Organizations, 
Defense and the Military, Education, Travel, and 
Entei tainment. 

b. Special sections might also be developed such as Editorials, 

Letters to the Editor, or a section something like "Periscope" 

in Newsweek . "Periscope" for your student magazine might 

provide tips about what is going to happen in the near 

future gained through research for the lessons in Ohio and 

the World or by special reports made by students. q 

2. Have students work in groups on the various sections of the O 
magazine. Q 

a. You may want tj appoint. an editor to help coordinate the ^ 
various projef",s. ^ 

3 

b. Student art work could be used for illustrations or as 

advertisements for imported products. ^ 

m 

c. Advertisements from local firms who do business on an g 
international level miqht be included. Students may want O 
to draw advertisements for local firms. ^ 

CO 

3- Duplicate or mimeograph the finished product. ^ 

I— i 

a. This could be distributed to the administration, faculty, 
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parents, and to fellow students. Those people in the 
community who have been involved in various lessons might also 
like to receive a copy. 

The original copy and other materials used in its production could 
be displayed in a display case in the school hallway or 
Instructional wac-rxals Center. % 



Suggested Additional Activities 

1. Students who are interested in photography may want to 
produce black and white i-^ictures to be used in the magazine. 
(Reproduction of photographs can be quite good on ditto or 
mimeograph stencils when a heat process is used.) 

2. You may want to expand the lesson to include skills used in 
writing editorials. This is esx^ecially important in social studies 
as the parts of an editorial reflect, essentially, those of the 
problem solving process. 

Social Studies Editorial 

Recognition of the Problem Subject of the Editorial 

Hypothesis Statement of Opinion 

Data Data to Support the Opinion 

Conclusion Summary Sentence of Opinion 

Generalizations Generalizations 

3. You may want to expand the lesson to include the seven types of 
propaganda techniques which are used not only by propagandists but 
in advertisements as well. 

a. The seven propaganda techniques are: 

1. Name Calling 

2. Glittering Generality 

3. Transfer 

4. Testimonial 

5. Plain Folks Appeal 

6. Card Stacking 

7. Band Wagon 

b. Have students tear advertisments from old magazines and 
classify them as using one of the propaganda techniques. 

c. Have students who are making advertisments for your magazine 
identify which technique they are using. 
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XVI. Why are Organizations Involved in International Interactions 



Objectives 

1. Students will infer that institutions are involved in 
international activities for a wide variety of reasons, 



2. Students will develop skills in using primary and secondary 
sources as means of data collection. 

3. Students will develop skills in expression of understanding: 
oral and/or written. 

4. Students will be able to list the various ways American 
organizations are involved in international affairs and ways 
foreign organizations are involved in America, 



B. Materials 



1. Duplicate "Institution Cards" in sufficient quantity. (See 
Teacher Notes) 

2. Duplicate "Reasons for International Activities Cards" in 
sufficient quantity. (See Teacher Notes) 

3. Resource materials for student?. Locate materials either in 
the school's Instructional Materials Center or in iY^ classroom- 



Procedures 

1. Students may work individually or in groups of two or three. 

2. Have each individual or group draw one "Institution" card. 
(Example: Service Organization) 

3. Have each individual or group draw two "Reason" cards. 

f Example: 1) Mankind Identity 2) Ma:<:e Money) O 

4. Students are to use the "Reasons Cards" as possible hypotheses ^ 
in answering the question: Why is this institution (service Q 
organization) involved in international activities (1. T^ankind g 
Identity, 2. Make Money)? p 

Discussion Question 3 



1. Introduction to the lessson. 

a. What groups can we think of that are involved with inter- 
national activities? 

b. What reasons are there for such involvement by these groups? 



3 

c. Do some of these reasons apply more to one of thei^e S 
organizations than to the entire group? Explain. ^ 
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2. Summary Questions 

a. What reasons did you find to explain why various groups are 
involved in international activities? 

b. Are reasons unique to each group or are there overlapping 
reasons? Which are unique? Which overlap? 

c. Can you give examples or foreign groups which are involved 
in the U.S.A.? 

d. What do you think are their reasons for being - volved in 
our country? 

Suggested Additional Activities 

1. Have the students presenc their reports in role playing 
situations. Have the class identify each group from the 
presf.-ntation. 

2. E>:'r.end the lesson by identifying similar foreign groups which 
are involved in the United States. Allow students time to 
prppare reports on these groups in way«= similar to what has 
been suggested in this lesson. 

Teacher Notes 

1. It is suggested that the cards be duplicated on different 
colored paper. The teacher may want to color code the cards 
if more than one section of the course is taught. 

2. Students may want to identify the various ways groups are 
involve^d prior to making the cards. Their reasons can be 
added to the deck of "Reasons for International Activities 
Cards." Blank cards are provided for that purpose. 
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Lesson XVI "REASONS FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES CARDS 
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Lesson XVI 
INJf:TlTUTION CARDS 
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XVII. Agricultural Exports: The State of Ohio and the United States 

A. Objectives 

1. Students will develop data gathering skills by using agricultural 
statistics contained in tables to answer questions about agri- 
cultural production in Ohio and the nation, 

2. Students will be able to identify Ohio's mWjor agricultural products. 

3. Students will be able to rank Ohio's crop production in comparison 
with that in other states. 

4. Students will be able to synthesize information so as to under- 
stand that Ohio's agricultural production is a very important component of 
the world's food production. 

B. Materials 

1. Tables 1-6 included with this lesson. (See Teacher Notes) 

2. Student studyguide included with this lesson. 

C. Procedures 

1. Explain to the students how to use the Tables as a source of data. 

2. Have the students answer the questions on the student studyguide 
either as individuals or in small groups. 

3. After the students have completed the studyguide, have a class 
discussion using the questions provided with this lesson and 
others which the teacher and students might raise. 

D. Discussion Questions 

1. What are the kinds of products which Ohio tends to export? 

2. How do you think the products are used in other countries? (See 
Teacher Notes, Number 2 ) 

3. What parts of the world depend on the United States for feed 
grains? for soybeans? for wheat and flour? Can you give reasons 
for this? 

4. Considering the amounts of exported grains, the kinds of grains 
exported and how these products are used, liow significant is the 
role of Ohio in providing agricultural products to the world? 

5. If there would be a serious draught in Ohio for several years 
which would severely limi^- our grain production, how would it 
affect Ohio's economy? 

6. What effects would such a draught have on the economy of the ^ 
entire country? ^ 

7. What effects would such a draught have on the : 'orld ' s economy? ^ 

8. What v;ou.ld the effects of a draught in California have on Ohio's Q 
role In agricultural expotts? ^ 

9. How would a California draught affect the United States' ability p 
to sell agricultural products to the world? ^ 

10. What role do the farmers in our part of Ohio play in producing g 
agricultural exports? ^ 

m 

E. Teacher Notes ^ 

1, These tables can be reproduced as a data packet for each student Q 
or group of students. 

a. Heat sensitive ditto masters can be used in this process. r" 

b. The teacher may want to produce transpare/ncies of the tables 

to be used during class discussion. g 

2, Data with regard to how various countries use the agricultural products ^ 

cn 
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which Ohio exports may be gained from texts, encyclopedias, 
or other sources. Students should be able to hypothesize 
that feed grains exported to Europe are used as feed for 
the numerous dairy herds in that area. 

The teacher may wish to reinforce the skills of graph 
development using the data from the Tables included with 
this lesson. Sec Lesson V and Lesson XIV for ideas with 
regard to such graph development. 

The teacher wishing to expand student skills in reading 
graphs, charts, and maps might well consider ordering 
a school subscription to World Eagle . Published ten 
times each year. World Eagle contain a wide variety 
of statistical data in the form of graphs, charts, and 
maps. Contact: 

World Eagle 

64 Washburn Avenue 

Wellesley , Massachusetts 02181 
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Lesson XVII 
Student Studyguide 

Ohio's Agricultural Exports 
1. In 1978 Ohio ranked among the top ten states in exports of what farm products 
Product . Rank 
a. m ' 



b. 



c. 



d. 



2. How does Ohio rank among the list of the top ten states with regard to export 
of all commodities? 



3. What Ohio farm product ranked first in exports in 1975? 

Product Amount 

What Ohio farm product ranked first in exports in 1978? 

Product Amount 

4. What three catecjories of Ohio farm products showed consistent growth in 
report value in the years 1975 through 1978? 

a. 

b. 

c. 



5. Which one of the categories of Ohio farm products increased the most in 
export value between the year 1975 and 1978? 

Product Amount Increased 



6. What country imported the largest amounts of Ohio farm products in the 
years 1975 through 1978? 

Country Total Amount 

Feed Grains ^ 

S oy be an s 

Wheat and Flour ' . 
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What was the percentage of increase of the dollar value of the agricultural 
products which Ohio exported in 1978 in comparison to 1975? - 



Formula 

1978 Value - 1975 Value = Difference in values = Percentage of Increase 

1975 Value 



Example 

846. 9 - 784,9 = 62 = 7,9 Percentage Increase Between 1975 and 1976 
(1976) (1975) 784.9 
value value 



- 784 . 9 = = Percentage Increase between 

1978 (1975 value) 1975 and 1978 

value 
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1979 U.S. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
(in billions of dollars) 



Category Imports Exports 



Food and Lxve Animals 


$ 14. 


5 


$ 18. 


4 


DcVcragcs ctiiu xKjDcxcc^ 


2. 


4 


2. 


3 


Crucis natsriaxs/ rixcepti ruexs — xneaxDxs 


1 0 


0 


15. 


5 


Mineral Fuels, Lubricants, and Related Materials 


44. 


7 


3. 


8 


Oils and Fats — Animal and Vegetable 




5 


1. 


5 


Chemicals and Related Products, N.S.P.F. 


6. 


8 


12. 


6 


Manufactured Goods Classified Chiefly by Material 


29. 


3 


12. 


4 


Machinery and Transport Equipment 


50. 


5 


59. 


2 


Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles, N.S.P.F. 


20. 


3 


10. 


2 


Comrodities and Transactions Not Classified Elsewhere' 


4. 


1 


5. 


0 



From: Highlights of U.S. Import and Export Trade, Report FT-990 (1979) 
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• XVII. Agricultural Exports 



Table 10. U.S. Agricultural Exports: Major Countries of Destination, Value 
Conunodity Group, in Millions of Dollars, Calendar Years 1975-1978. 



FEED GRAINS 



Country 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Japan 

Netherlands 
USSR 

West Germany 

United Kingdom 

Mexico 

Portugal 

Italy 

Spain 

South Korea 

Poland 

Israel 

Greece 

Egypt 

Venezuela 

Canada 

Romania 

Peoples Republic China 
World Total 



958.2 
604.7 
429.3 
553.8 
98.0 
309.3 
144.0 
334.3 
407.0 
65.0 
185*1 
111,0 
106.4 
68.5 
45.1 
83.0 
61. 9 
0 

5238. 3 



1022.5 
538.4 
1080.6 
677. 3 
173.2 
84.4 
157.3 
345.6 
210.1 
111.1 
251.2 
102.6 
105.0 
74.1 
55.5 
67.7 
25.6 
0 

5979.2 



1060.8 
430.4 
384.7 
369.5 
289.0 
243.2 
220.5 
202.1 
165.3 
158.4 
141.7 
110.8 
108.5 
51.2 
37.1 
29.4 
21.0 
0 

4861.8 



1151.6 
281.6 
1053.2 
227.9 
184.8 
239.3 
151.3 
240.9 
166.8 
210.2 
207.0 
104.7 
103.9 
86.4 
35.8 
22.5 
32.4 
111.7 
5852.6 



Source: ERS/USDA, Foreign Agricultural Trade of the United States , June 1978, 
PP. 16-25 
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XVII. Agricultural Exports 



Table 11. U.S. Agricultural Exports: Major Countries of Destination, Value 
Commodity Group, in Millions of Dollars, Calendar Years 1975-78. 

^SOYBEANS 



Country 


1975 


1975 


1977 


1978 


iJapan 


548 . 0 


574. 7 


937. 7 


980.7 


Netherlands 


514. 1 


732.2 


902.0 


11-33. 4 


West Germany 


290. 0 


303.0 


415.4 


380.4 


Spain 


225 . 0 


253. 5 


312. 3 


414.9 


T4- o 1 


182 . 5 


198- 0 


225. 1 


225. 0 


China (Taiwan) 


211.1 


148. 4 


195. 4 


254.5 


Unxtea Kingdom 


52 .0 


77. 5 


138. 5 


175. 5 


France 


55. 5 


73. 3 


131.0 


152.0 


Israel ^ 


58.2 


98.2 


115.5 


98.9 


Denmark 


53. 0 


59.5 


114.5 


95.0 


Belgium 


59.0 


104.7 


112.3 


129.8 


Mexico 


5.7 


57.2 


108.3 


178.8 


Canada 


85.1 


85.8 


97.3 


95.5 


Norway 


41.5 


39. 1 


54.9 


58.0 ' 


Peoples Republic of China 


.9 


.0 


14.4 


15.3 


Poland 


31.7 


10.8 


.0 


39.8 


World Total 


2855.2 


3315.4 


4393.2 


5208.1 


Source: ERS/USDA, Foreign 


Agricultural Trade 


of the United 


States, 


June 1978, 



pp. 15-25. 
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XVII. Agricultural Exports 



Table 12. U.S. Agricultural Exports: Major Countries of Destination, Value 
Commodity Group, in Millions of Dollars, Calendar Years 1975-78. 



WHEAT AND FLOUR 



Coxintry 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


USSR 


666.6 


250.0 


426.8 


355.8 


Japan 


506.1 


522.3 


374.5 


431.9 


South Korea 


269.4 


259.2 


201.7 


215.1 


Egypt 


168.5 


215.8 


179.5 


202.6 


Iran 


137*6 


51.7 


132. 7 


154.6 


Venezuela 


110.6 


101.8 


78. 3 


101.8 


Brazil 


275.3 


224.2 


75.1 


349.0 


Netherlands 


129.8 


93.6 


69.9 


119.9 


Algeria 


185.0 


71.6 


66.8 


85.2 


China (Taiwan) 


72.2 


77.9 


63.9 


77.6 


Bangladesh 


124.7 


10.6 


51.3 


59.8 


Indonesia 


49.7 


55.8 


50.9 


71.2 


Peru 


108.7 


53.6 


46.2 


53.5 


Mexico 


13.0 


.3 


41.3 


88.8 


Morocco 


53.7 


86. 1 


40.4 


87.3 


Colombia 


52.3 


47.0 


37.3 


52.0 


Iraq 


13.7 


18-8 


18.9 


83.8 


Pakistan 


143.0 


57.1 


. 3 


189.9 


World Total 


5292.7 


4039.8 


2882.5 


4532.0 


Source: ERS/USDA, 


Foreign Agricultural Trade 


of the United 


States, 


June 1978, 



pp. 16-25. 
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XVII. Agriculturux Exports 



Table 13. Value of Export Shares of Agricultural Commodities for Ohio, 
in Millions of Dollars, Fiscal Years 1975-1978. 



Product 


1975 




1976 


1977 


1978 




Wheat and Flour 


188.6 




165.1 


103.2 


155.5 




Feed Grain, total 


229.7 




282.3 


303.2 


323.8 




Cotton, including linters 














Soybeans and products 


221.7 




213.7 


349.4 


436.6 




Peanuts and oil 














Cottonseed oil 














Tobacco , unmanf actured 


3-7 




4.6 


5.2 


5.6 




Fruits and preparations 


1.8 




2.2 


2.1 


1.6 




Nuts and preparations 














Vegetables and preparations 


1 o 
1 . b 






J . o 


0 ft 




Dairy products 


6.4 




7.2 


8.5 


7*3 




Meats and products 


10.1 




17.9 


17.0 


16.0 




Hides and skins 


9.6 




15.6 


19.7 


18.7 




Poultry products 


1.7 




3.7 


4.1 


4.9 




Lard and tallow 


7.3 




8.8 


11.1 


9.8 


O 
X 


Other 

Ohio Total 


58.6 
784.9 




67^7 

846.9 


67.9 
961.9 


73. 3 
1055.9 


[0 COUNC 


U.S. Total 


21,854.3 


22, 


760.4 


23,973.9 


27,298.9 


:iL FOR 


Source: Foreign Agricultural 


Trade of the 


United 


States, 


February 


1978 and 


m 


March/April 1979. 
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XVIII. How Far Can You Go On A Gallon of Gas? 

A. Objectives 

1. Students will be able to calculate miles that can be driven in different 
makes of automobiles in various countries for $10.00. 

2. Students will be able to calculate the cost of traveling from their 
town to another city in Ohio and return using 1976, 1978r and current 
gasoline costs. 

3. Students will be able to state that Americans generally pay less per 
gallon of gasoline than do most of the world's people, 

4. Students will be able to read charts, graphs, and pictographs in 
order to interpret data. 

B. Materials 

1. Highway maps of Ohio available from local petroleum products 
distributors or from the State of Ohio (See Teacher Notes, 

, Lesson VII) . 

2. 1980 Gas Mileage Guide available from local automobile sales offices. 
Information in these pamphlets is based on tests conducted by the 
Environmental Protection Agency (E.P.A.). 

3. Lesson XVIII. Studyguide 

4. Graphs and charts included with this lesson. 

C. Procedures 

1. Have the students select an automobile from the E.P.A. list or 
the 1980 Gas Mileage Guide that they would like to drive. 

a. Each student should plan a trip in Ohio leaving from their q 

hometown and returning to it. 5 

O 

b. Using the formula - Miles Driven divided by the E.P.A. estimated ^ 
miles per gallon and multiplied by the costs per gallon - will ^ 
provide an estimate for the cost of the trip. (See Teacher Notes) 2 

1. Example: Car: Chevrolet Citation = 24 m.p.g. 2 
Trip: Dayton to Cincinnati = 90 miles and return ^ 

Cost of ^ 
Gasoline: July, 1978 $.66 ^ 

I — I 

qn ^ 
= 3.75 gallons x $.66 = $2.48 r" 

2. Have the students select an autombile they would like to drive on a § 
trip in a foreign country. 53 
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a. Tell the students that they each have $10.00 converted to local 
currency with which to purchase gasoline in one of the countries 
shown on the pictograph of the gas pumps. 

b. Have the students calculate the number of miles they could travel 
on that amount of money. 

c. Have the students, using their Ohio road maps, calculate how 
far they could travel in Ohio if gasoline was the same price 
in our state as it is in various other nations. 

3. Have the students complete Lesson XVIII. Studyguide using the graphs 
and charts included with this lesson. Use that data in conjunction 
with a class discussion. Additional questions may be prepared by the 
teacher. 



D. Discussion Questions 

1. How do gasoline prices in your hometown and in the U.S. generally 
compare to other parts of the world? 

2. How would your driving habits be affected if you lived in Finland? 



3. What is the relationship between gasoline prices and cars that 
people buy? How would this relationship vary from the U.S., to 
Japan, to Finland, and to other countries? 

4. What is the relationship between gas prices and the amount of 
gasoline consumed? What conclusions can you draw about U.S. 
gasoline consumption? 

5. What else besides the gasoline prices might affect the kind of 
cars people buy? 

6. Can you create energy policy for the United State:.? What major 
components should that policy include? 

7. What has the President and Congress done with regard to a compre- X 
hensive energy program for the United States? O 

o 

8. Can you suggest other ways in which citizens of this country might 2 

conserve on petroleum consumption? O 

*—* 
n 

E. Teacher Notes -n 

o 

1. Current prices for gasoline may be secured by writing to: ^ 

m 

American Petroleum Institute c/) 
1801 K. Street, N.W. ^ 
Washington, D.C. 20006 > 
Telephone: 202-457-7007 107 ^ 

(Data is available as of July 31st of each year.) q 

m 

2. Oil Petroleum Exporting Nations (OPEC) prices were in such a state ^ 
of fluctuation at the time this lesson was prepared that accurate 

data with regard to petroleum prices were simply not available. 
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I'-^sson XVIII. Studyguide 

D lrectiions : Using the data available with this lesson, you are to answer the 
following questions. 



] . Which of the automobiles would you buy if you wanted to get the most miles 
per gallon (MPG)? 



2. Which of the listed automobiles wouldn't you buy if you wanted the most MPG? 



^. Choose your favorite car from all those available. How can you justify 
your choice in terms of trying to conserve gasoline or diesel fuel? 



4. u'an you explain why the amount of crude oil imported in th \s country has 
continued to rise? {Use the graph "U.S. Crude Oil Imports" and the chart 
"Estimated Number of Vehicles in Use" to answer this question.) 



The number of private automobiles in the United States increased hy 56% in the 
years 1955 to 1975. Which country had the largest percentage increase in 
automobiles in the same period? 



How can you explain why that country had such a rapid increase in the number of 
privately owned automobiles in that period? 



6. Which country had the smallest increase in the numbers of commercial vehicles 
available per 1000 population? 



7. Does this mean that that nation had the same number of trucks and buses 
available in 1975 as it did in 1955? Explain: 
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8. can you explain why, using the same graph, the world's demand for petroleum g 
rose so rapidly in the period 1955 to 1975? ^ 

CO 



what fraction of the petroleum used in the United States was imported? 
1970 1975 1979 



in. Can you explain why the demand for small cars in the U.:-, rose rapidly in 
the years 1971. to 1975? 



IL. What happened to the demand for small automobiles in the years 1975 to 1979? 
Explain why this happened. 
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U.S. demand for petroleum products 



20,000 




Saircti Anarlcan PvLtqIbua Inallluta 



U.S. crude oil Imports 



7,000 
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Small Car Share of the Market 
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.f^>.sson KVIII. HOW FAR CAN YOU GO ON A GALLON OF GAS? 



1980 ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY MILEAGE ESTIMATES 
FOR AUTOMOBILES SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES 



BEST 



MAKE 



L-'iat- X.f/'> - 5 speed manual 
Firit" Spider - 5 speed manual 
rriiimph Spitfire - 4 speed manual 



Honda Civic - 5 speed manual 
Uorda Civic - 4 speed manual 
Keraul r l,e Car - 4 speed manual 



Volkswaqen Rabbit (diesel) - 
5 speed manual 

Vo'kswaqen Rabbit (diesel) - 
4 speed manual 

nod'io Colt - 4 speed manual 



Firit .strada - 5 speed manual 
Hipck Skylark - 4 speed manual 
•>l<lsmobilf> Omega - 4 speed manual 



•'hovrolot Citation - 1 speed manual 
Pon Mac Phoenix - 4 speed manual 
ynrr\ Fairmont - 4 speed automatic 
'.i Df^oln/Mercury Zephyr - 4 speed 

manual 



lot Impala/CapricG - 3 speed 



F<in<^k I.eSabre 

•Ir!smobiln Delta 88-3 speed 

automatic 



CLASS 



MPG 
TWO-SEATERS 



WORST 



MAKE 



25 mpg Chevrolet Corvette - 3 speed 
22 mpg automatic 
22 mpg Triumph TR - 5 speed manual 

MINI-COMPACTS 



36 mpg I'ord Pinto - 3 speed automatic 

35 mpg Lincoln-Mercury Bobcat - 

30 mpg 3 speed automatic 

Dodge Celeste - 3 speed automatic 
Plymouth Arrow - 3 speed automatic 

SUB-COMPACTS 



42 mpg 

40 mpg 
37 mpg 



Pontiac Firebird ( turbo ) - 

3 speed automatic 
Pontiac Firebird - 4 speed manual 
Oldsmobile Starfire - 4 speed manual 



MPG 



14 mpg 
14 mpg 



22 mpg 

22 mpg 

23 mpg 
2 3 mpg 



14 mpg 

15 mpg 
15 mpg 



COMPACTS 



25 mpg Rolls Royce Camargue - 3 speed 
24 mpg automatic 
24 mpg Rolls Royce/Bentley - 3 speed 

automatic 
Lincoln/Mercury Versailles - 

3 speed automatic 

MID-SIZE 

24 mpg Cadillac Seville - 3 speed automatic 14 mpg 
Cadillac Eldorado - 3 speed automatic 14 mpg 



10 mpg 
10 mpg 
15 mpg 



24 mpg 
2 3 mpg 



2 3 mpg 



LARGE 



Plymouth Gran Fury - 



automatic 18 mpg automatic 14 mpg 

3 speed automatic 18 mpg Dodge St. Regis - 3 speed automatic 14 mpg 

88-3 speed Chrysler Newport/New Yorker - 

automatic 18 mpg 3 speed automatic 14 mpg 
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i:S l*lMATED NUMBER OF VEHICLES 
St>lected Countries 





1975 


iJ..^. A. 


492 


New Zealand 


375 


Canada 


363 


Australia 


356 


Sweden 


334 


France 


288 


M. K. 


239 


Germany (West) 


291 


Kuwait 


180 


Austria 


229 


Italy 


253 


Netherlands 


245 


South Africa 


81 


Venezuela 


47 


Argentina 


78 


Israel 


79 


Spain 


132 


■1 ipan 


151 


Mexico 


37 


Mraxil 


33 


Morocco 


17 


Kenya 


9 


Poland 


31 


Colombia 


13 


Phi li ppines 


8 


I ruii a 


1 



i>xf or\| E conomic Atlas 
* it.i Mot Available 



IN USE 

Per 1>000 Population 



Private 


Commercial 
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by 
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23 


1 Do 


jb 


99 


X <J 


22 
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MA * 


OX 




NA 
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H X 


9 
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1 Q 

lo 
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^ D 


9^ 


J. -/ 


11 


b-5 


A O 


71 


xo 


12 


A A 

44 


z4 


xo 


J. y 


16 


41 


lo 


of* 




14 


30 


10 




Xo 


10 


25 


5 


^y 


lid 


3 


22 




yu 




3 


18 


10 


13 


9 


8 


14 


6 


9 


12 


6 


12 


11 


7 


6 


5 


p 
o 


A 
*-k 


2 


1 


4 


8 


1 


12 


6 


3 


7 


6 
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6 
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3 
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D^^son XVIII Pictograph 




International 
Gasoline Prices 

. (per gallon) 



L. Based on a drawing which appeared in The Herald Times , Bloomington, Indiana 
January 1, 1979. 

2. Prices shown here are calculated on prices as of July 31/ 1978- Source: 
U.S. Department of Energy. 
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XIX. 



Taking a Trip Abroad 



A. Objectives 



1. Student will be able to analyze data from charts in order to state 
that Ohioans have become more closely involved with the world's 
peoples through travel . 

2. Students will be able to list the various steps necessary in 
planning a foreign trip. 

3. Students will be able to list characteristics of a particular 
nation such as points of interest, population centers, historical 
spots, products, and societal characteristics. 



B. Materials 

1. Studyguide XIX. 



2. Charts included with this lesson. 



3. Magazines and travel folders (See Teacher Notes). 

4. Passport Applications (See Teacher Notes). 



C. Procedures 



1. Give the students Studyguide XIX and the charts included with this 
lesson. 

a. When they have completed the studyguide, have a class discussion 
in which the entire class shares their individual answers. 



b. The sturlyguide may be completed as a class project. 

2- Ask students to select a country they would like to visit if they 

had a two-week vacation and the necessary money needed to travel o 

to some other area of the world. 5 

O 

a. Have the class make a list of the things they would need 8 
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to do before they could make such a trip. 



2- Discuss why the information requested is necessary for the 
United States Department of State to be able to issue 



o 



b. Have the pupils make out a passport application. 

1. The teacher may need to provide explanations and S 
guidance while the pupils fill out their application. --j 

m 

Q 

a passport to an individual. i-i 



3. .Describe why a passport is needed when traveling to 

most of the nations of the world. 

4. The teacher may bring hisA^er passport to class so that S 
the pupils can look it over. Pupils, their parents, or S> 
their friends may be v/illing to allow other pupils 

to look at the passports which they used when traveling 
abroad. 

-103- 
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Have the pupils plan an imaginary trip to the country they have chosen. 
This may be done individually or in small groups. 

1. The pupils are to find out about the country they plan to visit and 
prepare a report of their trip. This can be done in one of the 
following ways: 

a. Write a diary or journal describing the trip. 

b. Write an article for a magazine or a newspaper series describing 
the trip. 

c. Give an oral presentation to the class describing the trip. 

d. Using pictures from magazines and travel folders make a scrap- 
book of the trip. 

2. The presentation should include the following information about your 
trip: 

a. How I got there. 

b. Kind of clothes I needed. 

c. The money needed in the country I visited. 

d. Food I ate. 

e. Description of my favorite city. 

f. At least 3 historical sites I visited (a description of each). 

g. Personal reactions to my trip. 

h. Souvenirs I brought home. 

3. Encourage the students to use their imaginations in describing their 
trip. 

4. After completing the imaginary trip, invite a local person (s) or 
student (s) who have traveled outside the U.S. to talk to the class 
about their experiences. 

Teacher Notes 

1. Passport Applications and up-to-date statistics on the niimber of 
passports can be obtained by writing to: 

Passport Office 

U.S. Department of State 

Wash ington , D . C . 

2. Passport Applications (Form DSP-11) are available at the offices of 
the Clerk of Court in the County Courthouse in each county in Ohio. 
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E. Teacher Notes (continued) 



Local travel agents, international airlines, and embassies and/or 
consulates of various nations may be able to supply pupils with 
pictures and other travel data about each county chosen. 

a. The teacher can get the addresses of the embassies by using a 
telephone directory of Washington, D.C. Local directories are 
often available in local public or university libraries. 

b. A list of the nations who maintain consulates in Ohio is included 
in Lesson VIII. 
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Directions: Use the data included from the charts included with this lesson to 
answer the following questions: 

1. Did the total nxomber of passports issued in the U. S. in 1978 increase 

or decrease from 1977? 

Were there more or fewer passports issued in Ohio in the same period? 



How does Ohio's record compare to other states in our area? 



2. Review the passport data for the years 1920-1978 and answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

a. Why did the niomber of passport applications drop drastically 
between the years 1930 and 1933? 
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b. Why did the same thing happen during the first few years of the 
1940 's? 



c. In general, historically, when have a large number of Americans 
traveled abroad? 



d. Again, in general, when have Americans not traveled abroad? 



3. Look carefully at the data with regard to the niomber of passports 
issued and renewed in the years from 1920 to 1978. 

a. Have the niimber of passports issued and renewed increased or o 

decreased? 5 
O 

What percentage of increase or decrease was there in that period? Q 

o 



b. Can you explain why Ohioans, and Americans in general, have been 
a part of this trend? 



O 

^ 

m 

4. Which area of the world did Ohioans choose most often as their first ^ 

CO 



area of destination? 



What was the second most popular area of destination for Ohioans? 
Which area was the least popular with people in our State? 
(No. 4 continued) 
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(continued) 

List some reasons why you think Ohioans chose to travel to the places 
shown on the graphs. 



5. Which areas would you choose to travel to if you were given a choice? 



6. What reasons can you give for wanting to travel to that area? 



7- How does your choice compare to the favorite choice of other Ohioans 
as shown on the 1978 data? 
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BEST COPY Amm 



DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

PASSPORT APPLICATION 



TO BE COMPLETED BY ALL APPLICANTS 



(First name) 



(MIddIo name) 



(Last name) 



i, 

0 citizen of the United States, do hereby apply to the Department of State for a passport. 



MAIL PASSPORT TO: 

IN CARE OF (If applicable): 



STREET. 
CITY 



. STATE . 



PHONE NO. Area Code: 



. ZIP CODE . 
Business: — 



3£X (M.F) 



BIRTHPLACE (City, State or Province, Country) 



DEPARTURE DATE 



HEIGHT 
Ft. 



In. 



COLOR OF HAIR 



PERMANENT RESIDENCE (Street address. City, State, ZIP Code) 



BIRTH DATE 
Month Day 



Year 



COLOR OF EYES 



SOCIAL SECURITY 
NO. (Not mandatory) 




(PASSPORT OFFICE USE ONLY) 
D O DP Endorsement 



APPLICANT'S EVIDENCE OF CITIZENSHIP 



□ Birth Certificate SR CR City 
G Certificate of Naturalization or Citizenship 

□ Passport 
Bearer's Name: 

No.: Flled/lsfluod: 

Place: Q Seen & Returned 



IN THE EVENT OF ACCIDENT OR DEATH NOTIFY (Not mandatory) (Do not give name of person who 
will accompany you whon traveling) 

Name in full: Relationship: 
Address: Phone No,: 



FATHER'S NAME 



MOTHER'S MAIDEN NAME 



BIRTHPLACE 



BIRTHPLACE 



BIRTH DATE 



BIRTH DATE 



U.S. CITIZEN 
□ Yes DNo 



U.S. CITIZEN 
□ Yes □ No 



□ l WAS LAST MARRIED ON 

□ l WAS NEVER MARRIED 



TO (WIfe'5,'Hu»band'« full loflal/maldon name - complote 
.whether married, widowed or divorced) 



HAVE YOU OR ANS'ONE INCLUDEO IN SECTION B OF THIS APPLICATION BEEN ISSUED OR 
INCLUDED IN A U.S. PASSPORT? DYes DNo 

IF YES, SUBMIT PASSPORT, IF UNABLE TO SUBMIT MOST RECENT PASSPORT, STATE ITS 
DISPOSITION: No.: Issue Date: 



ACCEPTANCE AGENT WILL 
STAPLE PHOTO OF INCLUSIONiS) 
HERE. 

AGENT SHALL NOT IMPRESS 
SEAL ON ANY PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PHOTO REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PERSON{S) TO BE INCLUDED 

Sea detailed photograph 
requirements on the attached 
Information sheet. 

Photo must be ONLY of person(s) 
to be Included (other than passport 
bearer). When more than one person 
Is to be Included, a group photo of 
the inclusions is required. 



COMPLETE IF CHILDREN OR BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
UNDER AGE 13, AND/OR WIFE/HUSBAND, ARE TO BE 
INCLUDED AND SUBMIT PHOTO 



WIFE'S/HUSBAND'S FULL LEGAL NAME 



BIRTHPLACE (aty.StatBorProvInco, Counnv) 



CHILD(REN)'S NAME(S) 
IN FULL 



BIRTH DATE (Mo.,Dav,Yr.) 



BIRTHPLACE(S) 
(City, State or Country) 



BIRTH DATE{S) 
(Mo,, Day, Yr.) 



(PASSPORT OFFICE USE ONLY) 

WIFE'S/HUSBAND'S EVIDENCE 



□ Soen 8t Returned 



CHILD(REN)'S EVIDENCE 



□ Seon & Returned 



I have not (and no other person Included in this application has), since acquiring United States citizenship, performed any of the acts listed In section I 
on th > reverse of this application form (unlesit explanatory statement Is attached). I solemnly swear (or affirm) that the statements made on all of the 
pages of this application are true and the phoiograph(s) attached Is (are) a likeness of me and of those persons to be Included In the passport 



(SEAL) 



To be sirjned '^t same time by husband/wife to be Included In passport) (To be signed by Applicant In presence of person administering oath) 
Subscrlboo anu swvorn tc (affirmed) before me this day of 19 , 



Cierk of t.io 



, Postal Employee/Passport Agent at . 



(Signature of person authorized to accept application) 



(PASSPORT OFFICE USE ONLY) 
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FE . 



EXEC. 



POST. 



PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT CLEARLY IN INK {Pencil It not accaptabia) 
(OVER - YOU MUST COMPLETE PAGE 2) 
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FORM APPROVED 
O^.B. No. 47-R0051 



FORMDSPII 1-78 



PAGE 2 



TO BE COMPLETED BY ALL APPLICANTS 



OCCU RATION 



ISIBLE DISTINGUIShHINJG MARKS 



COUNTY OF RESIDENCE [Nox mandatory) 



w^PMCAN'" VIUST COMPLETE FOLLOWING IF MARRIED, WIDOWED OR DIVORCED 



W'Fc'S/HUS BAND'S BmTh. 



✓v. FE :.ir> WD'S pi rth date 



U.S. CITIZEN 
□ Y05 DNo 



□ marriage not terminated 

□ marriage TERMINATED BY □DEATH □DIVORCE 
ON (Date) 



WOMEN MUST COMPLETE FOLLQViflNC r CHILDREN OF A PREVIOUS MARRIAGE ARE INCLUDED OR IF PREVIOUSLY MARRIED BEFORE MARCH 3, 1931 



: WAS PREVIOUSLY MARRIED ON ^ {f uil ^^gai namo) 



WHO WAS BORN AT (City, Stnte. Country) 



■'N (Date of birth) 



_J FORMER HUSBAND WAS U.S. CITIZEN 
-ORMER HUSBAND WAS NOT U.S. CITIZEN 



PREVIOUS MARRIAGE TERMINATED BY □DEATH □DIVORCE 
ON lOaw) 



Cy^ - ATE !F APPLICANT' ^^ <ON INCLUDED IN SECTION B WAS NOT BORN IN THE UNITED STATES AND CtAiMS CmZEhgHP THROUGH PARE^^^« 



ENTERtD THE U.S. (Mont," 
Capp' 

□ Wife 

□ Husbe- 

□ Chrr 



IF FATHER NATURALIZED: 



Boforo (Namo of Court) 



RESIDKV-E v^ONTINUOUS P 
PHESE^:,,l: ;,\ U.S. Frorn(Yo;) 

□ Appr-ant 

□ Wife 

□ Husband 

□ Child 



Certificate No. 



Place (Clry, Stare) 



Oiue 



IF MOTHER 'vJATUHALIZED- 
nTcfrtiticare No. 



8efc3ri» {Narnf! of Court) 



Plnco (City, Sturai 



IF KNOWN, FATHER'S RESIDENCE/ 
PHYSICAL PRESENCE IN U.S. 
From (Year) To (Year) 



IF KNOWN, MOTHER'S RESIDENCE/ 
PHYSICAL PRESENCE IN U.S. 
From (Ya«r) To (Year) 



ROPOSED TRAVEL PLANS (For statirticBl reporting purpoR«»-Nc^ Mandatory) 



PURPOSE OF T'^iP 


MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION Ship Air Other 
Depjarturo □ □ □ 
Return □ □ □ 


COUNTRIES TO BE VISITED 


PROPOSED LENGTH OF T - / 


do you expect to take another trip abroad? 

□ yos Dm^ ipso, within 

□ l Yoar □;^ Voors □ 5 Year? 


NO. OF PREVIOUS TRIP' -SOAD 
WITHIN LAST 12M0NT:-t 


PRIVACY ACT STATEMENT 



The Information lollcltod on this form Is outhorlzfld by, but not llmltod to, xhot& stotutos codified In TItlw 8, 18, ind 22, United St4»t«i Code, end ell 
predecessor statutes whether or not codlfrod, ond all regulations Issued pursuant to ExocutN'e Order 11296 of August 5, 1966. The primary purpoM for 
soliciting the Information Is to establish citlconship. Identity and onCltloment to Issuenco of a United States Passport or related focllltv, and to properly 
odmlnht3r and enforce the laws pertaining thereto.. 

The information Is made available as a routine use on a need-to-know basis to personnel of the Department of Stat» ond other government egenclee hawing 
statutory or other lawful authority to maintain such Information In the oerformanco of their official duties; pursuant to a ^jbpoena or court order; end, 
as set forth In Part 6a, Title 22, Code of Federal Regulations (See Federal Register Volume 40, pages 4B76B, 45766, 47419 and 47420). 

Failure to provide the Information requested on this form may result In the denial of a United States Passport, related document or service to the 
individual seeking such passport, document or service. 

NOTE: The disclosure of your Social Security Number or of the Identity and location of 9 person to be notified In the event of death or eccldent li 
entirely voluntary. However, failure to provide thli information may prevent the Dopurtrnont of State from providing you v^-Ith timely eeslitance or 
protection In the event you should encounter an emerconcy situation while outside the Unltod States. 



ACTS OR CONDITIONS 



(If any of the below-mentioned acts or conditions hove been performed by or apply to the applicant, or to eny other person to bo Included In the 
passport the portion which applies should bo struck out, and a nupptementary «xplanotory stotomont u nder oath (or affirmation) by the person to whom 
the portion Is applicable should be attached ond made 0 part of this application.) 

I have not (and no other person Included In this application has), since acquiring United States citizenship, been naturellrad ei a citizen of e foreign state; 
taken an oath or made an affirmation or other formal declaration of allegiance to a foreign state; entered or served In the armed forces of a foreign state; 
accepted or performed the duties of any office, post, or employment under the government of e foreign state or political subdivision thereof; made a 
formal renunciation of nationality either in the United States or before a diplomatic or consular officer of the United States In e foreign state; aver sought 
or claimed the benefits of the nationality of any foreign state; or boen convicted by a court or ccurt martial of competent Jurisdiction of committing eny 
act of treason »galnBt, or attempting by force to overthrow, or bearing arms against, the United States, or conspiring to overthrow put down or to 
destroy by force, the Government of the United States. 

WARNING: False statements made knowingly and willfully In passport applications or In affidavit. 3r other supporting documents submitted therewith 
are punishable by fine and/or Imprisonment under the provisions of 18 USC 1001 and/or 18 USC 1642, Alteration or mutilation of a peseport Issued 
pursuant to this application Is punishable by fine and/or Imprisonment under the provisions of IB USC 1643. The use of a paesport In violation of the 
restrictions contained therein or of the passport rcnulotlons Is jnunlshable by fine and/or Imprisonment under 18 USC 1644, All statements and 
documonts submitted are subject to verification. 



(FOR USE OF APPLICATION ACCEPTANCE AGENT ONLY) 



APPLICANT'S 'DENTIFYING -)OCUMENT{S) 

1— { Certificate? of Natural- 
'•J Izotlon Citizenship 


IDENTIFYING DOCUMENT(S) OF WIFE/HUSBAND TO BE INCLUDED 
IN PASSPORT 

Certificate of Natural- ^, 
^ Izatlon or Citizenship ^o-- 


0 Passport 


Issue Date: 


□ Passonrt 


luue Date: 


D O.'.vor's License 


Place of Issue: 


□ Drlv ;'?. Llcfjnso 


Place of Issue: 


Other (Specify): 


Issued In Namo of: 


□ Othf,r (Specify): 


Issued In Nan>e of: 
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^ DON'T PUT IT OFF 
APPLY NOW 



AVOID THE LAST 
MINUTE RUSH 
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INFORMATION FOR PASSPORT APPLICANTS 



A. WHO MAY BE ISSUED A PASSPORT 

A pasaport may be issued only to citizens or nationals of 
the United States. 

B. WHERE TO APPLY 

1. This application must be personally presented to and 
executed by (a) a passport agent; (b) a clerk of any Federal 
court or State court of record, or a judjje or clerk of any 
probate court, accepting applications; or (c) a postal employee 
designated by the postmaster at a post office which has been 
selected to accept passport applications (postal employees 
have been designated oniy in certain areas). 

2. Passport Agencies are located in the following cities; 
Boston, Chicago, Honolulu, Los Angeles, Miami, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Washington, D.C. 

3. Under certain circumstances, a person who is the bearer 
of a passport issued within eight years prior to the date of a new 
application and who can submit that passport with his new 
application, may apply for a subsequent passport by mail. A 
person who may be eligible to apply for a passport by mail 
may obtain Form DSP-82, Application for Passport by Mail, 
from travel agents, and the offices listed in Section B-1. Before 
completing the form, the applicant should carefully read the 
instructions on the reverse side to determine that he meets all 
of the requirements for obtaining a passport by mail. 

g C. WHO MA Y BE INCLUDED 

UJ 

X A wife or husband who is to be included in the passport 
X must appear in person with the applicant and also sign the 
< application. Unmarried children under the age of 13 years who 
|j are to be included in a passport application are not required to 
O appear in person. An unmarried person who has attained the 
age of 13 years must obtain a passport in his/her own name. 
^ (NOTE: A person included in the passport of another may not 
use the passport for travel unless accompanied by the bearer.) 

D. VALIDITY OF THE PASSPORT • NUMBER OF PAGES 
REQUIRED 

Unless specifically limited by the Secretary of State to a 
shorter period of validity, passports are valid for 5 years from 
the date of issue. If you obtain a passport and thereafter 
require additional visa pages before your passport expires, you 
can obtain them from any Agency listed in Section B-2, 
above. Be sure to order either a 48'pcge or 96'page passport 
at the time of application if you are planning to travel abroad 
extensively. 

E. PROOF OF UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP IS 
REQUIRED OF APPLICANTS 

1. Applicants Who Were Issued or Included in Passports 
Previously. A passport issued previously to an applicant or one 
in which he was included, shall be accepted as proof of United 
States citizenship. The applicant shall submit the passport with 
the application. If the passport cannot be submitted, other 
evidence of citizenship should accompany the application to 
avoid delay in issuance of the passport. The previous passport 
or citizenship documents will be returned with the newly 
issued passport, 

2. Applicants Who Are Applying for Their First Passport 
a. Citizenship by Birth in the United States. A person 

born in the United States shall present his birth certificate. To 
be acceptable the certificate must show the birth record was 
filed shortly after birth and must be certified with the 
registrar's signature and the raised, impressed or multi-colored 
seal of his office. Uncertified copies of birth certificates are 
not acceptable. A delayed birth certificate (a record filed more 
than one year after the date of birth) is acceptable provided 



that it shows that the report of birth was supported by 
acceptable secondary evidence of birth as described below. 

If such primary evidence is not obtainable, a notice from 
the registrar shall be submitted stating that no birth record 
exists. The notice shall be accompanied by the best obtainable 
secondary evidence such as a baptismal certificate, a certificate 
of circumcision, a hospital birth record, affidavits of persons 
having personal knowledge of the facts of the birth or other 
documentary evidence such as early census, school, or family 
bible records, newspaper files and insurance papers. A personal 
knowledge affidavit should be further supported by at least 
one public record reflecting birth in the United States. 
Secondary evidence should be created as close to the time of 
birth as possible. 

All documents submitted as evidence of United States 
citizenship by birth shall include the given name and surname, 
the place and date of birth of the applicant and bear the seal 
of the office, if this is customary, and signature of the person 
before whom such documents were executed or by whom they 
were issued. Evidence, except affidavits and altered or 
mutilated documents, will be returned by the Passport Office 
to the applicant unless the case may require further 
investigation. 

b. Citizenship by Naturalization, A person who claims 
United States citizenship by naturalization shall submit his 
certificate of naturalization with his application. 

c. Citizenship Through Parent(s), If United States 
citizenship was acquired through naturalization of a parent or 
parents, or by birth abroad to United States citizen parent(8), 
the certificate of citizenship issued by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service shall be submitted with the application. 
If such a certificate is not available, submit the following 
documents: 

(1) When Citizenship Was Acquired Through 
Naturalization of Parent or Parents, P&rent(«) certificat€(s) of 
naturalization, applicant's foreign birth certificate and 
evidence of admission to the United States for permanent 
residence shall be submitted with the application. If 
citizenship was acquired through the naturalization of a sole 
parent, the other having been an alien, also submit the divorce 
decree showing naturalized parent has custody, or the death 
certificate of the alien parent, when appropriate. 

(2) When Citizenship Was Acquired Through Birth 
Abroad to United States Citizen Parent or Parents, A Consular 
Report of Birth (Form FS-240) or Certification of Birth 
(Form DS-1350 or Form FS-545) issued by the Department of 
State shall be submitted with the application. If neither of 
these is available, the foreign birth certificate, parents* 
marriage certificate, evidence of the United States citizenship 
of parent(s) and an affidavit from parentis) showing the 
periods and places of residence or physical presence in the 
United States and abroad (specifying precise periods in U.S. 
Armed Forces, in other U.S. Government employment, with 
qualifying international organization, or as a dependent of 
such person) before birth of applicant shall be submittsd. 

d. Requirements for Women Married Before September 
22, 1922, or Married to Aliens Ineligible to Citizenship Before 
March 3, 1931, Evidence requirements for persons in these 
categories should be discussed with the person executing the 
application. 

F. PHOTOGRAPHS 

1. Number and Recency of Photographs Required, Two 
identical photographs of the passport beaver plus two identical 
photographs of any inclusions which have been taken within 6 
months of the date of the application and which portray a 
good likeness of and satisfactorily identify the applicant and 
included persons shall be presented with the application. 
Photographs should be taken in normal street attire, without a 
hat. Dark glasses are not acceptable unless required for medical 
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reasons. Onl:* applicants who are in the active service of the 
Armed Forces and who are proceeding abroad in the discharge 
of their duties may submit photographs in the uniform of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

2- Photographs of the Passport Bearer. Individual 
photographs of the passport bearer are required at all times. 
No joint photographs of the bearer and included person(s) will 
be acceptable. 

a. Size. Photographs shall be 2 x 2 inches in size. The 
image size measured from the bottom of the chin to the top oi 
the head (including hair) shall be not less than X inch nor more 
than 1 3/8 inches. 

b. Signature, Photographs must be signed both on the 
front left-hand side without marring the features and in the 
center on the reverse of the photograph. The signature on the 
photographs must agree with the signature of the application. 

3. Photographs of Inclusions. When a wife /husband and /or 
children are to be included in the passport, two additional 
photographs shall be submitted showing only the inclusion(s}. 
When more than one person is to be included, a group 
photograph of the inclusions is required. 

a. Size. Photographs shall be 2 x 2 inches in size. When 
one person is to be included, the image size measured from the 
bottom of the chin to the top of the head (including hair) shall 
be not less than 1 inch nor more than X 3/8 inches. When more 
than one person is to be included, the images should be of 
sufficient size for identification purposes. 

b. Signature. Photographs of ir 'lusions must be signed 
by the passport applicant (bearer) on the reverse of the 
photograph. 

4. Photographs May Be in Color or in Black and White, 
Passpo.l photographs are acceptable in black and white or in 
color* Photographs retouched to a point where the applicant*s 
appearance is changed are unacceptable. However, those 
retouched merely to eliminate shadows and lines are 
acceptable. 

5. Quality of Photographs. The Passport Office welcomes 
photographs which depict the applicant ;ts rc't\xed and smiling. 
Photographs shall be clear, front view, full face and shall be 
printed on thin, non-glossy paper with a light, plain 
background. Prints shall be capable of withstanding a 
mounting temperature of up to 225 degrees Fahrenheit (lu7 
degrees Celsius) for 30 seconds. Most vending machine prints 
will not withstand the mounting temperature and therefore are 
not acceptable. Also, magazine or full length photographs are 
not acceptable* 

G, IDENTIFICATION 

The applicant and husband/wife to be included in the 
passport must establish their identity to the satisfaction of the 
person executing the application. This may be done in one of 
the following ways: 

1. Personal Knowledge of Identity, If the applicant is 
personally known to the person executing the upplication.no 
further identification is required. 

2. Documents to Prove Identity. The following items are 
acceptable if they contain the signature' AND either a physical 
des ption or a photograph of the applicant: 

a. Previous United States passport; 

b. A certificate of naturalization or of derivative 
citizenship; 

c. Driver's licunse (not temporary or learner's license); 
i. A governmental (Federal, State, municipal) 

iflc.itiric.'tion card or pass, 

As a (foneral rule, the following documents arc not 
.icceptatie as evidence of identity: 

a. Social Security Card; 

b. Learner's or temporary driver's permit; 

c. Crprlil cards of any lype; 

d. Membership care' m local social organizations, clubs, 
etc.; 

e. Any tempora*^ .'(entity card or document; 

f. Any ilocutr, :nt "^vhich has been altered or changed in any 
manner. 

3. Witness in Kieu of Documents. If the applicant is not 
.ihifc to establish hi.*- identity by per?»onal knowledge or by one 
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of the above items, he shall be accompanied by an identifying 
witness who has known him for at least 2 years and who is a 
United States citizen or a permanent resident alien of the 
United States. The identifying witness shall sign an affidavit in 
the oresence of the same person who executes the passport 
application. The affidavit shall show that the witness resides at 
a specific address; that he knows or has reason to believe that 
the passport applicant is a citizen cf the United States; the 
basis of his knowledge concerning the applicant; and that the 
information set forth in the affidavit is tiue to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. The witness shall be required to 
establish his own identity to che satisfaction of the person 
executing the application by one of the above means. 

H. PASSPORT FEES 

1, Amount cf Fees 

a. Execution Fee. A fee of S3 ah ill be paid to the 
person executing the application. The execution fee is not 
collected by Federal officials w^hen the application is for a 
No-Fee type passport. 

b. Passport Fee. The feft for a passport is $10. No fee is 
charged persons who appiy for No Fee passports and who 
submit appropriate No-Fee authorizations from the 
government or militsiry organization sponsoring their travel. 

Passport fees and No-Fee authorizations shall accompany 
this application. No ether fee except special postage should be 
paid. 

2, Form of Fee. The following forms of remittance are 
acceptable: 

a. Bank dr?.U. or cashier's check; 

b. Check - certified, personal, travelers; 

c. Money order - United States Postal, International, 
currency exchange, bank. 

When applying at a Passport Agency, Federal court or 
authori-zed Post OfHce, the $10 passport fee and the $3 
execution fee shouid be included in one remittance made 
payable to the Passport Office. When applying at a State court, 
the $10 passport foe should be made payable to the Passport 
Office and the S3 ^recution fee paid by whatever means the 
State court requires. Coin or currency should not be submitted 
unless application is made e\ one of the Passport Agencies 
showr. in Section B-1. 

I. HOW TO AMEND A PASSPORT 

-4 passport may not be amended to exclude the bearer. It 
maj be amended at the roquect of the bearer to show a 
married name, to correct the personal data (except to change 
the photograph(s)), to include a wife or husband, to include 
any children or others and aisters under the age of 13 years, 
or to exclude a por:^;n previo'-isly included. Form DSP*19, 
Application for Amenrlmc'r-t of Pasaport, must be personally 
presented to and txecuted by cn authorized person noted in 
Section B-1 when a passport is ^.c he amended to include an 
individual A ^^ife/hu^band to be included must also appear in 
person with the paw pert bearer and sign the application. A 
person may he included in end excluded from a passport once 
only. Form DSP 1 9 should also bs used to request 
amendments other than inclusions, but need not be personally 
presented to or executed by on authorized person noted in 
Section B-1, Forma DSP i9 are available from the offices 
noted in Section B T. 

J. IMMUNIZATION INFORMATION 

Undi r the International Health R«>gulationa adopted by the 
World Health Organization, a country, under certain 
conditions, may require International Certificates of 
Vaccination against smallpox, yellow fever, and cholera from 
international trav^^lers. P*or return to th»* Unitod States only an 
International Cc^rtificate of Vaccination against smallpox will 
be required if, within the preceding 14 day4, a traveler has been 
in a country reporting smallpox. Certain immunizations and 
preventive measures are advisable for travelers to some 
countrit^B. Specific information may be obtained from your 
local health deparrment, physician, or private or public agency 
that /'.vlvises international travelers. 

■^>|J.^. C-OVFRrwrNT Pf?INT»t>jG 1 977«248-6l9/6623 
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Lesson XIX. Traveling Abroad 



Table No. 1 





Passport Recipients 
According to Sex and Age Groups 




Age Groups 


Male 


Female 


Total 




46,340 


45,800 


92,140 


5 - 9 


45,400 


42,350 


87,750 


10 - 14 


55,230 


57,800 


113,030 


15 - 19 


98 800 


149,660 

JU T ✓ , www 


248,460 


20 - 24 


118 070 


163,840 


281,910 


25 - 29 


138 120 


159 ,650 


297,770 


30 - 34 


148.560 


135,340 


283,900 




133,420 


117,940 


251,360 




122,460 


103,510 


225,970 


45 - 49 


127,250 


118,200 


245,450 


50 - 54 


137,830 


141,340 


279,170 


55 - 59 


127,920 


138,290 


266,210 


60 - 64 


100,050 


109,670 


209,720 


65 - 69 


75,050 


92,160 


167,210 


70 - 74 


47,090 


60,360 


107,450 




33,610 


43,361 


76.971 




1,555,200 


1,679,271 


3,234,471 



Source : Summary of Passport Statistics Calendar Year 1978 Supplement No.l y 
U.S. Department of State. 
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Table No. 2 

Passport Recipients Occupation (NON-GOVERNMENT) and Proposed Length of Stay 



TOTAL 



UP TO 
1 MO. 



1 - 2 
MOS. 



2 - 6 
MOS. 



6-12 
MOS. 



1 - 2 
YRS. 



2 - 4 
YRS. 



4 YRS. or NOT 
MORE STATED 



3,234,471 979,020 1,429,530 66,680 23,650 14^220 103,130 



14^160 



604,081 



2,899,580 944,450 1,253,020 60,110 21,200 12,320 76,130 11,100 521,250 



0 
D 

X 
H 



►9 
H 

% 

CD 
H 
H- 
D 

0 

a 



925,640 


279,800 


482,420 


9,710 


3,970 


2,090 


5,650 


500 


141,500 


596,660 


151,970 


266,570 


24,560 


9,570 


5,390 


34,630 


5,970 


98,000 


543,390 


143,740 


281,710 


6,190 


1,980 


1,470 


23,850 


2,610 


81,840 


417,260 


185,470 


112,510 


8,910 


2,890 


1,870 


5,050 


1,120 


99,440 


173,670 


73,830 


47,990 


5,030 


850 


230 


170 


20 


45,550 


94,830 


43,110 


27,510 


2,570 


900 


580 


1,570 


250 


18,340 


78,480 


40,980 


17,060 


1,130 


300 


320 


1,130 


200 


17,360 


22,450 


7,050 


6,660 


170 


150 


80 


150 


20 


8,170 


18,290 


6,970 


3,800 


450 


190 


110 


3,680 


410 


2,680 


14,330 


5,220 


3,210 


870 


190 


70 


150 




4,620 


11,810 


5,190 


2,750 


340 


120 


100 


80 


m 


3,230 


1,950 


750 


630 


130 


30 


10 


20 




380 


820 


370 


200 


50 


60 
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TOTAL 



PERSONAL 
REASONS 
1, 567^880 



Table NO, 3 
Object of Travel (NON-GOVERNMENT) by 
Passport Recipients of the Ten High Volume States 

PLEASURE BUSINESS EDUCATION RELIGIOUS SCIENTIFIC HEALTH TOTAL 



821,070 



163,770 



75,440 11,090 



1,460 



1/ Includes Conn., R.I., N.H.; Maine, and Vt. 

2/ Includes Ind., Wis., Mo., Minn., Kans., Iowa, Nebr. , N.Dak. and S. Dak. 

3/ Includes Wash.r Hawaii, Oreg. , and Alaska. 

4/ Includes Va., Md. , Ga., D.C., N.C., S.C., Del., and W. Va. 

5/ Includes La., Tenn., Okla., Ala., Ky., Miss., and Ark, 

6/ Includes Colo., Utah, Ariz., Idaho, Nev., Mont., N.Mex., and Wyo. 

7/ Includes domestically issued passports to U.S. Citizens 
and Nationals residing outside the United States. 

TVIXS 3Hi aOd lIOWnOD OIHO 



980 



2,641,690 



NORTHEASTERN 


508,450 


258,040 


43,270 


21,070 


1,320 


240 


380 


832,770 




227,630 


115,190 


19,110 


8,360 


460 


70 


240 


371,060 




86,500 


37,930 


6r720 


2,470 


200 


20 


60 


133,900 




76r480 


31,240 


6,120 


3,770 


320 


50 


30 


118,010 


Massachusetts 4 . . . 


59,290 


38,860 


4,970 


3,050 


150 


70 


20 


106,410 




58,550 


34,820 


6,350 


3,420 


190 


30 


30 


103,390 


NORTH CENTRAL 


282,870 


189,910 


32,490 


21,870 


2,380 


210 


50 


529,780 




72,630 


50,270 


8,190 


4,250 


430 


20 


10 


135,800 




48,630 


27,090 


4,000 


2,520 


350 


70 


10 


82,670^: 




48,960 


27,570 


5,640 


3,070 


320 


40 




85,600" 


Other 2/ 


112,650 


84,980 


14,660 


12,030 


1,280 


SO 


30 


225,710 


PACIFIC 


340,250 


163,210 


35,030 


13,310 


2,000 


430 


380 


554,610 




276,670 


123/220 


27,550 


9,540 


1,150 


330 


270 


438,730 


Other 3/ 


63,580 


39,990 


7,480 


3,770 


850 


. 100 


110 


115,880 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


208,120 


114,720 


24,010 


9,500 


1,290 


300 


90 


358,030 




84,720 


47,090 


8,390 


2,410 


350 


80 


50 


143,090 


Other 4/ 


123,400 


67,630 


15,620 


7,090 


940 


220 


40 


214,940 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


161,400 


61,810 


21,120 


5,810 


1,260 


150 


20 


251,570 




83,010 


29,180 


11,270 


2,320 


510 


60 


10 


126,360 


Other 5/ 


78,390 


32,630 


9,850 


3,490 


750 


90 


10 


125,210 


MOUNTAIN 6/ 


65,680 


32,560 


7,680 


3,820 


2,830 


130 


60 


112,760 




OTHER y 


1,110 


820 


170 


60 


10 






2,170 
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Tible Mo. b 

Pmport Kectpltntl by Tint Area D<>tln>tlofi ind Stitg of Roldence 





TOTAL 


EUROPE 


HID East 


FAR EAST 


HOftTH, CENT. & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


AFRICA 


AUSTRALIA & 
OCEANIA 


MHLD TOUR 


TOTAL PASSPORTS 

hccipims 




2,S3S,3Bl 


165,870 


170,010 


263,260 


26,020 


95,070 


280 


NORTHEAST 


968, 


B13,63l 


66,300 


29,690 


66,980 


6,390 


9,620 


50 




<> 00,611 
US, 170 


322,761 


26,500 


13,690 


32,680 


3,130 


3,860 
1,690 
1,960 


to 

10 
30 




162,170 


6,)70 


6,260 


9,850 


1)60 






126,790 


6,030 




7,1110 


1,010 




12},9?0 


107 ,960 


6,010 


3,b20 


6,630 


7«J0 


960 
650 
150 
160 
100 
90 


- 




77,730 
17,730 


67 ,510 
15,660 


*32n 


2 000 
'370 


6,860 
970 


310 
60 

100 
90 
50 


- 








2dO 


530 


690 






13,230 


11,620 


260 


200 


9B0 
690 


- 




7,800 


6,d20 


170 


180 






















NORTH CEVnUL 




526,720 


26,050 


27 600 


66,330 


5,250 


15,560 


90 




IS9 670 


129,210 


6,570 


7,500 


11,390 
7,310 
5,860 
6,800 
3,780 
3,960 
3,270 
2,060 
1,920 
1,060 
520 


1,320 
1,020 


3,660 
2,690 
2,630 
1,350 
1,010 

990 
1,030 

680 


20 






87,050 


6,580 


6,120 


60 




8b'M0 


6B,970 


6,010 


3,810 


920 
620 
230 
620 
170 
230 
2iiQ 






52,900 


2,600 


2,650 


20 




itt S30 


66,320 


1,650 


1,720 




6S,340 


36,650 


1,520 


1,920 


10 




62,6^0 


36 ,070 


1,960 


2,130 




30,680 


26,950 


1,090 


1,190 


570 
560 
310 
280 






26,S60 


21,560 


1,220 


1,090 






16,610 


13,130 


690 


850 


120 
70 
130 






7,110 


5,680 


260 


290 






},730 


6,230 


320 


230 


560 






















PACIFIC 


680,700 
S31,610 


671,040 
)7},560 


2b, 660 

21,!>90 
2,730 
l,h50 
330 
160 


68,160 

67,B70 
6,290 
3,170 


62,1B0 

51,130 
6,080 
3,570 
1,030 


6,760 

3,370 
600 


67,950 
36,060 


90 

70 
10 




73,330 


53,030 


500 


3,020 






60,100 


2A,190 


200 


5,660 






28,280 


11,280 


9,980 
8^0 


370 


90 


670 


10 




7,3RO 


5,0)0 


























SOOTH ATUKTIC 


661,730 


356,140 


25,190 


20,760 


69,160 


3,920 


8,570 


60 




179,620 


133,310 


9,560 
),3}0 


6,200 


26,490 
6,610 
5,620 
2,870 
3,5BO 
1,090 
2,100 
670 

■ 510 


950 

eio 


3.100 
1,900 


10 
>0 




7S,260 


58,6)0 


6,150 


760 


1,360 






68,060 


53,360 


3,910 


3,270 
2,160 
2,080 

i,n50 
m 

330 
360 


160 


360 


20 




6t,l60 


32,R60 


2,530 


230 


760 






6O,8R0 


3) ,850 


2,600 


170 
690 


2)0 






22,6flO 


lfl,TIO 


i,nn 


310 




DlslrUl of Cor««bJii,... 


15, MO 
9,290 


10, RIO 
7,230 


i,ono 

560 


80 
90 


HQ 
130 






8,910 


7,300 


)60 

























Source : Summary of Passport Statistics Calendar Year 1978 Supplement No. 
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Tible Ho. 6 ConCd. 
Pmport Recipients by firit Are< Deitlnitlon and Sf te of Residence 





Toru 


EUROPE 


MID EAST 


FAR EAST 


1 

NORTH, CEtrr. & 
SOUTH AHERICA 


AFRICA 


AUSTRALIA & 
OCEANIA 


WORLD TOUR 


SOUTH cEvnui. 


323,190 


257,760 


16,870 


U,020 


25,660 


2,510 


6,350 






1S9,Q20 


12B,3IO 


S,100 


b.bUO 


12,210 


1,3B0 


3,260 






37,620 


29,660 


1.540 


1.520 


3.940 


350 


610 






27.310 


21,160 


1.770 


I.IIO 


2.360 


3O0 


510 






26,950 


21,920 


i,m 


1.760 


1.420 


190 


470 






2S.2SO 


19,750 


1,590 


l.liO 


2,200 


150 


440 






l«.-90 


16,110 


S20 


910 


1,4<?0 


60 


300 






13.S10 


10,690 


650 


bUO 


1,190 


40 


300 






n,ni,o 


10,140 


710 


740 


m 


40 


440 




HOUKTAIK 


1SO,S30 


111,360 


6,720 


9,790 


U,170 


I.IBO 


7.300 


10 




U,99Q 


34,130 


1,590 


2,270 


4,360 


350 


1,590 






35,870 


29.(30 


2,330 


1,910 


2,950 


240 


1,800 


10 




19,920 


13.890 


BOO 


2,070 


1,070 


160 


930 






13,1£0 


9,710 


730 


&50 


1,250 


100 


5'iO 






9,950 


6,640 


440 


770 


900 


UO 


1.060 






9,6A0 


6,980 


360 


840 


690 


70 


500 






9,220 


6,670 


310 


620 


£00 


50 


570 






^,760 


3,510 


160 


260 


450 


70 


310 




mm If 


4,470 


2,680 


310 


410 


760 


20 


290 





y InducUi doMitiMlly laau«d pauporta to U.S. Citlzeni «nd )Uklon«li rialdlng outiidt khi Unlttd Stiti*. 



Source: Summary of Passport Statistics Calendar Year 1978 Supplement No. 1 , 
U.S. Department of State. 
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Table 5 



DOMESTIC PASSPORTS ISSUED AND RENEWED; CALENDAR YEARS 1920-1977 



.60,488 


1930- 


—203,174 


1940- 


- 26,253 




1950- 


— 299,665 


1960— 853,087 


1970— 


-2,219,159 


.37,685 


1931- 


—163,404 


1941- 


- 49,757 




1951- 


— 290,407 


1961— 857,961 


1971— 


-2,398,968 


.37,551 


1932- 


—153,218 


1942- 


-129,985 


1/ 


1952- 


— 395,337 


1962— 906,900 


1972— 


-2,728,021 


.25,656 


1933- 


—106,991 


1943- 


-137,876 


1/ 


1953- 


—418,870 


1963-1,055,504 


1973— 


-2,729,104 


.46,378 


1934- 


—111,673 


1944- 


-141,107 


1/ 


1954- 


—452,049 


1964-1,133,228 


1974— 


-2,415,003 


.72,209 


1935- 


—118,101 


1945- 


-155,153 


1/ 


1955- 


— 528,009 


1965-1,330,290 


1975— 


-2,334,359 


.76,033 


1936- 


—141,996 


1946- 


-188,935 


1/ 


1956- 


—559,066 


1966-1,547,725 


1976— 


-2,816,683 


.82,425 


1937- 


—168,016 


1947- 


-202,424 




1957- 


—585,994 


1967-1,685,512 


1977— 


-3,107,122 


.89,308 


1938- 


—134,737 


1948- 


-230,435 




1958- 


—676,898 


1968-1,748,416 


1978— 


-3,234,471 


.96,930 


1939- 


— 89,850 


1949- 


-268,863 




1959- 


—732,038 


1969-1,820,192 







.udes passports issued to American seamen. 



lal annual totals from 1920 and estimates through calendar year 1977 are included in the following 
Legislation effective August 26, 1968 eliminated passport renewals. Figures for 1969 through 
I based on passports only. 

Summary of Passport Statistics Calendar Year 1978 Supplement No. 1 , U.S. Department of State. 
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XX. . U.S. Television Programs Seen Around the World 

A. Objectives 

1. Students will recognize the fact that the American television 
industry is multicultural and multinational in its scope. 

2. Students will be able to locate nations on the world map which 
televise American programs. 

3. Students will be able to list accuracies and inaccuracies about 
American life which are presented in the content of television 
programs exported to other nations. 

B. Materials 

1. "Television Schedules from Other Nations" which is included in 
this lesson. (See Teacher Notes) 

C. Procedures 

1. Divide the class into groups of four or five pupils. 

2. Give each group a copy of the Discussion Questions provided below 
and have them prepare answers to be shared with the entire class. 

3. Conduct a class discussion with the entire group in which each 
group reports on its answers to the Discussion Questions. 

D. Discussion Questions 

1. There are various types of programs on American television such as 
situation comedies, documentaries, police detective, westerns, 
etc. Develop a complete list of types of television shows and 
list some of the names of programs under each category. 

2. What are the trends in current program production? 

3. Television programs depict such things about life in the United 
States as life style, family life, the role of men and women, 
values of individuals and groups , the economical structure of the 
nation, etc. What kind of impressions of the United States would 
peoples of other nations get from watching these programs? How 
accurate would these impressions be? 

4. List three things which are shown about American life in television 
programs that could be misunderstood by people in other co ritries 
who watch the programs . 

5. List three television programs you would like to see exported be- 
cause they give an accurate picture of life in the United States* 

6. What do the programs you chose in answering question 5 show about 
life in your community? 
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E. Suggested Additional Activities 

1. The teacher may want to expand on the ideas suggested in the third 
discussion question. Have the students watch selected programs 
and note the characteristics of American life which are shown. 
One group may want to watch sit-coms, another police shows, and so 
on, or individuals may choose particular shows to evaluate, 

F. Teacher Notes 

1. Television schedules from other countries may be obtained by con- 
tacting consulates maintained in Ohio by various nations. See 
Lesson VIII for the names emd addresses of consulates in Ohio. 
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Lesson XX • Television Schedules from Various Countries 



CANADA (Toronto y Channel 6) 

6:00 Global News 

7:00 Family Feud 

7:30 Bob Newhart 

8:00 Charlie's Angels 

9:00 Cage< Women 

10:00 All in the Family 

10:30 Merv Griffith 

11:00 Global News 

United Kingdom (BBC-2) 

7:15 News 

7:25 Newsweek: The White House Marathon 

8:00 It's Patently Obvious vGame Show) 

8:30 Public School (Documentary) 

9:00 M*A*S*H 

9:25 Man Alive: Short, Sharp, Shock 

10:15 Richard Stilgoe 

10:40 Athol Fugard: "A Lesson from Aloe"" 

11:40 News and Weather 

South Africa 
6:00 News 

6-:'. 2 Pop Shop (Popular Songs) 
6:27 Sportsvision 

6:59 Miciweek (People, places & events 
in the news) 

7:30 Sha-na-na 

Dick Clark stars 
8:00 News 

8:25 Weather Report 
8:35 Michel Strogoff (Series) 
9:25 Kayaking in the Himalayas 
(German made documentary) 

10; '5 Sacha Distel Sings 

10: 35 Epilogue 

Japan 

6:00 Bad News Bears 
6:30 News 

7:00 Japanese Nursery Tales Series 
8:00 TV Movie: "Tetsudo Koankan" 
8:54 Local News (English Language) 
9:00 TV Movie: "Akoroshi" 
10:00 Drama: Matsuri gaOwattatoki 
11:00 News Final * 

Foreign TV Movie: 

"Peyton Place" (English Language) 
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Norway 
6:00 Kids Television 

"Trolls" (Polish Film) 
6:15 "Apes in Africa" 

(Japanese Documentary) 
6:40 Skiing Instruction 
6:45 "We Want to Make the World Happier 

(Concert by Up With People) 
7:30 News and Weather 
7:45 "Crocodile Club" 

(VJest German Film) 
8:30 Fishing as an Occupation 
8:45 "Lapps and Their Stone Carvings" 
9:15 Sports 

9:45 Paul Taylor and the American 
Ballet Ensemble 
10:45 News 



Germany 
19:00 Today 
19:50 Foreign Journal 

/Political Events of the World) 
20:15 Without Chicken and Without Egg 

(Political Satire) 
21:00 German Journal 
21:20 Sporting Events 
22:30 Aspects 

(Cultural Magazine) 
23:00 American Film 

1969 "The Ballad of Cable Hogue" 



Luxembourg 
18:05 Serial; "The Strong Coffin" 
18:10 Travel Tips 

18:35 Serial: "The Strong Coffin" 
18:40 System D (Self-Help Advice) 
19:00 News 

19:29 Serial: "The Strong Coffin" 

19:30 "The Liar" (Play) 

19:45 Between Dogs and Cats 

19:55 Today In Brief 

20:00 "When Life Stops" 

(Documentary about the German 
Baadcr-Meinhof f terrorists' attack 
on the German Embassy in 
Stockholm in 1975) 

21:00 American Film "The Blue Max" 

(Starring George Peppard, James 
Mason, and Ursula Andres) 



Lesson XX* Television Schedules from Various Countries 



6:00 
6:30 
7:00 
7:30 
8:00 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 
11:00 
11:00 
11:30 



6:00 



6:30 



7: 
7: 



00 
20 



7:45 
8:00 
8:40 

9:55 



USA (CBS) 
Local News 

Walter Cronkite — World News 

Local News 

Jokers Wild 

All in the Family 

One Day at a Time 

Alice 

Stockard Channing 
Moses/Lawgiver 
Local News 
CBS Late Movie 

Italy 

Movie Library 
(Middle and Far East) 

Contemporary Cultural Events 
Television News — Features 
Cartoons 
Smith Family 

Father's Day with Henry Honda 
(Series) 

Weather Roport for Tomorrow 
National News 
TV Movie — Made for TV 
(Italian) 
News Documentary 



Sweden 
6:00 News and Weather 
6:05 Religion 
6:10 Sports 

6:30 Children's Theater 

7:00 News for Children 

7:30 The Tiuppet Show 

8:00 Little House on the Prairie 

8:50 Water Fowl Hunting 

9:00 News and Weather 

9:15 Television Film Series 
•■Mac Millen arid Wife" 
Lee Remick and Rock Hudson 

France 

6:30 The Children's Show 
"Colors for Youth" 
50 Free Tribune 
10 Evening Three 
20 Regional News 
40 Local News 
7:55 History of France 

(Animation) 
8:00 Games at 8:00 p-m. 
8:30 "Tarzan Finds a Son" 

With Johnny Weismuller and 
Maureen O'Sullivan 



Switzerland 
6:10 Television Mailbag 
6:35 Tonight 

6:40 System D 

(Self-Help Advice) 

7:00 An Hour out of the Day 

7:30 TV Newspaper 

8:00 "The Liar" (Play) 

8:20 "Such As It Is" (Documentary) 

9:10 "The Life of Ligabue" 
(Television Film) 
11:10 Television News 
11:20 Sports: Ice Hockey 
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XXI. Your State and National Defense 



A. Objective 



Students will develop skills of using data appearing in statistical 
table form to answer questions which require them to make comparisons. 



2. Students will be able to list companies with plcuits in Ohio who do 
more than $100,000,000 worth of business with the United States 
Department of Defense. 

3. Students will be able to locate military bases and installations on 
a map of Ohio. 

4. Students will be able to generalize that the Department of Defense 
has a large input on Ohio's economy either directly through payrolls 
or indirectly through contracts with Ohio coirpeinies. 



B. Materials 



1. Map of Ohio (See Lesson XVIII) . 



2. Table I "Defense Contract Awards and Industries"- 

3. Table II "The Military - Industrial Complex" (See Teacher Notes) . 

4. Ohio Industrial Directoiry (See Teacher Notes) . 



C. Procedures 



1. Using the materials for this lesson, have a class discussion using 
the following questions as a basis for investigation. 

a. What was the amount of Department of Defense contracts in your 
state for 1975? 1976? 1977? Do these amounts represent an 
increase or decrease over the year-*^ "'073 and 1974? 

b. J.hoose two states bordering Ohio. What was the amount of defense g 
spending in those states in 1977? How do those amounts compare g 
to spending in your state? ^ 

c. In 1977 what state had the largest amount for defense contracts? 2 

r- 

d. In 1977 what state had the smallest amount for defense contracts? 

e. What would the impact be if your state lost these defense contracts? 



From the table of the top 100 companies doing business 
with the defense departments, which ones do you recognize as one 
which makes products familiar to you? What do they make that you 
or your family use? 

How mciny of these companies are located in your state? Indicate 
their location on a map. Co^. ^ct these companies and ask for ^ 
information about the kinds of products they supply to the c/> 
military. (See Teacher Notes) 
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h. After doing the necessary research, locate various military 
installations on a map of Ohio. Local military recruiters 
may help you. Find out how many people, both military and 
civilian, live and work at these installations. 

i. Based on your collected information, what roles does the 
military play in the economy of your state? How might 
cuts in the military budget affect your state? Your 
community? What affect does the military have on the 
social or cultural life in your state? your community? 

2. An alternative approach to the use of this data might involve the 
students, in groups of two or three, answering various questions 
through group research and reporting to the class as a whole. 

Teacher Notes 

1. To update Table I, locate the most recent edition of the 
U.S. Statistical Abstract . Copies of this publication are 
available in public and university libraries. 

2. Data contained in Table II can be updated by writing to: 

Public Correspondence Branch 

Office of the Assistant Secretciry of Defense (Public Affairs) 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 20301 

(The writer suggests that the teacher wishing to get this 
data directly from the Department of Defense, enclose 
photocopies of the tables with the letter.) 

3. The Ohio Industrial Directory is published yearly by: 

Harris Publishing Company, State Directory Division 

33140 Aurora Road 

Cleveland, Ohio 44139 
this large book is published in cooperation with the Ohio Department 
of Economic and Community Development. It is generally available 
in large public and university libraries. It contains the complete g 
listing of all companies in Ohio. Price $49.50 (1978) g 

4. The teacher may want to contact companies with Department of Defense 8 



contracts in advance of teaching this lesson in order to have the 
data on hand with regard to the kinds of products they supply to 
the military. Some such information may be classified and, thus, 
not available to teachers and their students. 
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Table 1 



Defense Contract Awards and Industries 
No. 597. Defense Contact Awards a.vd Payrou^-States: 1975 to 197? 



STATE 



Tflil.. 



AUsh... 
Aril.... 
Art... 

Cole,., 
Conn.. 

o.c... 

Fli.... 

Oi 

Hawaii. 

Idaho,., 

Ill 

Ind 

lowj.... 
to,., 

Ky 

u 

Miinf.., 
Md 

Mich.... 

Mlno.,,. 
Mlo 



CONTHAa AWARDS 1 


PA THOU 


m 


mi 


1177 


m 


in 


ir7 


CM 




51752 




r.s5o 


at.K8 


w 

132 




421 


530 


5(i5 


009 


145 


123 


294 


300 


296 


658 
i8 




540 


3fi8 


404 


434 


77 


71 


154 


171 


163 






10,078 


3,022 


4,109 


4,197 




3)1 


37^ 


642 


m 

10) 


:29 

107 




:.gi3 


I,P74 


Ot 




37 


51 


SO 


85 

60] 


87 




412 


m 


fl!5 


Ii05 


im 






1.051 


UI8 


M42 
1,157 


m 


i? 


51g 


930 


1,000 


m 


m 


224 


695 


712 


638 


to 


17 


16 


09 


76 


83 
751 


m 


474 




640 


2:8 


ai2 


785 


835 


293 


2)i7 


175 


230 


2hl 


24 


27 


30 


fiA 


307 


363 


358 


3d3 


359 
671 


107 


1118 


221 


(12C 


64^ 


<77 


303 


39! 


414 


360 


350 
89 


55 


2S4 


323 


82 


b; 


B02 

1,7:0 


QHl' 


\M 


1,123 


1.1:7 


1.139 


l.d5A 


m 


2:8 


2U 


2»i 


7C6 




1.244 


m 


2» 
69 


301 
76 


«7 


Ml 


m 


M 


J73 


835 


493 


314 


£4 


352 



JTATt 



Mont.... 
Nebr... 

.v.ii.... 
NJ 

N.V 

N.C 

N.Dok. 
Ohio... 
Okl.i..., 
OreR..., 



Pa 

R.t 

S.C 

S. Dale.. 
T(»nn..., 



Utah.... 

Vt 

Va 

Wash..., 
W.Vi.., 
Wb... . 

Wyo 

Undbl.'. 



DONTIACT AWARDS' 


l^ATROa 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1V76 


1>77 


m 


2,295 




503 


559 


645 
96 


»-5 


23 


174 


81 


84 


49 


44 


80 


182 


192 


218 


45 


10 




US 


128 


138 


189 


147 


153 


151 


165 


170 


991 


975 


1.217 


516 


565 


662 


93 


125 


160 


2Sl 


293 


3-25 


3.744 


3.304 


4,300 


478 


497 


523 


399 


347 


374 


1,050 


1.083 
161 


1.131 


t:6 

1.014 


155 


44 


ISd 


165 

m 


71\ 


1.164 


631 


654 


215 


255 


'293 


631 


663 


740 


50 


52 


78 


51 


56 


58 


1,067 


1,252 


1.654 


62? 


815 


883 


73 


94 


125 


136 


141 


143 


204 


157 


1:5 


714 


772 


814 


19 


14 


13 


NO 


86 


94 


359 


342 


710 


201 


210 


211 
2/237 


2.W4 


2,095 


2.778 


2.351 


2.436 


141 


145 


227 


Vft 


349 


405 


123 


129 


119 


8 


9 


12 


1.207 


l,fi08 
I,2K9 


2,038 


2.316 


2,261 


2.376 


1,637 


I.73J) 


751 


806 


812 


74 


85 


n 


22 


23 


31 


2J7 


251 


416 


48 


49 


57 


29 


21 


19 


53 


56 


61 


6,036 


5,730 


7.212 


(MA) 


7 
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Defense Contract Awrds and Industries 
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Lesson XXI. . . •. 

Table II. "The Military-Industrial. Complex" 



INDEX OF 100 COMPANIES WHICH WITH THEIR SUBSIDIARIES RECEIVED THE 
LARGEST DOLLAR VOLUME OF MILITARY PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS IN FISCAL YEAR 1978 



RANK 



PARENT COMPANY 



RANK 



PARENT COMPANY 



66. AEROSPACE CORP.(N) 

56. AGIP SPA 

32. AMERADA HESS CORP. 

39. AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 

21. AMERICAN TELEPHONE A TELEGRAPH CO. 

89. ATLANTIC RICHFIELD CO. 

64. AVCO CORP. 

78. BEECH AIRCRAFT CORP. 

40. BENDIX CORP. 

86. BETHLEHEM STEC CORP. 

7. BOEING CO. 

42. BRITISH PETROLEUM CO. LTD. 

96. BURROUGHS CORP. 

61. CHAMBERLAIN MFG. CORP. 

81. CHARLES STARK DRAPER LABS., INC. 
13. CHRYSLER CORP. 

53. COASTAL CORP.V 

88. COMPUTER SCIENCES CORP. 

34. CONGOLEUM CORP. 

71. CONTROL DATA CORP. 
98. CUBIC CORP. 

97. DAY A ZIMMERMAN, INC. 

82. DUPONT E I DE NEMOURS & CO. 

58. E SYSTEMS, INC. 

72. EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
68. EMERSON ELECTRIC CO. 

43. ENGELHARD MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORP. 

33. EXXON CORP. 
30. F M C CORP. 

20, FAIRCHILD INDUSTRIES, INC. 

26. FORD MOTOR CO. 

63. GENERAL CABLE CORP. 

1. GFNERAL DYNAMICS CORP. 

5. GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 

24. .GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 

46. GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS CORP. 

41. GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
51. GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
55. GOULD, INC. 

10. GRUW^N CORP. 

59. GUAM OIL & REFINING C0.\ INC. 

87. GULF OIL CORP. 
74. HARRIS CORP. 

44. HARSCO CORP. 

54. HERCULES, INC. 

92. HEWLETT PACKARD CO. 

17. HONEYWELL, INC. 

8. HUGHES AIRCRAR CO. 

27. INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CO. 
95. INTERNATTO i..: HARVESTER CO. 



37. INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & TEL CORP. 
60. JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY (N) 

28. LTV CORP. 

77. LEAR SIFGLER, INC. 

6. LITTON INDUSTRIES, INC. 

4. LOCKHEED CORP. 

91. LORAL CORP. 

19. MARTIN MARIEHA CORP. 

90. MASON & HANGER SILAS MASON CO. 

69. MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

2. MCDONNELL DOUGLAS CORP. 

93. MITRE (THE) CORP. (N) 

48. MOBIL CORP. 
65. MOTOROLA, INC. 
99. NATOMAS CO. 

84. NORRTS INDUSTRIES 

57. NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CORP. 

15. NORTHROP CORP. 
50. OGOtN CORP. 

79. PACIFIC RESOURCES, INC. 

73. PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS. INC. 

45. PETROLEOS MEXICANOS 

16. RCA CORP. 
9. RAYTHEON CO. 

49. RET SER ENGINEERING CO. 

23. REYNOLDS R.J. INDUSTRIES, INC. 

94. RICH, MARC & CO. 

n. ROCKWELL INTERNATIONAL CORP. 

47. ROYAL DUTCH SHELL GROUP 

67. SANDERS ASSOCIATES. INC. 

52. SIGNAL COMPANIES INC. (THE) 

35. SINGER CO. 

14. SPERRY RAND CORP. 

38. STANDARD OIL CO. OF CA IFORNIA 
76. STANDARD OIL OF INDIANA 

62. SUN CO., INC. 

83. SVERDRUP A PARCEL & ASSOCIATES. INC. 

31. TRW, INC. 

36. TELEDYNE, INC. 
25. TENNECO, INC. 

22. TEXAS INSTRUMENTS. INC. 

12. TEXTRON, INC. 

70. THIOKOL CORP. 

29. TODD SHIPYARDS CORP. 

85. TRANSAMERICA CORP. 

50. U.S. & SOUTH AMERICAN ENTERPRISES 
100. UNITED INDUSTRIAL CORP. 

3. UNITED TECHNOLOGIES CORP. 
75. VINNFLL CORP. 

18. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 



y Formerly, CotiStal States Gas Corporation. 
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XXII. A Multinational Corporation and the World Market 

A. Objectives 

1. Students will be able to name some of the products that are 
produced by one multinational corporation - PepsiCo. 

2. Students will be able to state that multinational corporations 
generally produce goods for a wide^ variety of markets. 

B. Materials 

1. List of Products: "What Do These Products Have in Common?" 

2. Reading: "PepsiCo, Incorporated. " 

C. Procedures 

1. Give the students "What Do These Products Have in Common?"/ and 
^ have them write a short paragraph as an answer to this question. 

2. Have some of the students share their paragraphs with their 
classmates. 

3- Develop a class hypothesis as the answer to the question. Give 
the students the article describing PepsiCo. 

4- Class discussion. 

D. Discussion Questions 

1. How does PepsiCo affect your life? 

2. How many of you drink Pepsi? Mountain Dew? Teem? ^ 

3. How many of you have eaten Scibritas? Doritos? Tritos? O 

4. How does PepsiCo affect American eating habits? S 



5. Since PepsiCo is a multinational corporation, do you think that 
it can affect eating habits in other parts of the world? 

6. Could the eating of "junk foods" affect the nourishment of the 
world's peoples? 

7. How many of you have Wilson Sporting Goods? 

8. Could the sale of Wilson sporting goods affect recreation in 
other nations? 



in 



Could the availability of their goods affect the calibre of JJJ 
competition in athletic events between the United States and 
other nations? 
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Lesson XXII. List of Products 

"WHAT DO THESE PRODUCTS HAVE IN COMMON?" ^ 

PEPSI 
FRITOS 

SABRITAS (Mexican Snack Food) 
WILSON T3000 (Tennis Racquet) 
NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 
TEEM 

RUFFLES POTATO CHIPS 

UNIFORMS FOR THE MAJORITY OF THE MMOR LEAGUE BASEBALL TEAMS 
DORITOS TACO FLAVOR CHIPS 
WILSON BASEBALL GLOVES 
MIRINDA ORANGE DRINK 

MODULAR BUILDING UNITS (Ones used at Alaskan Pipeline Construction 

Sites) 

WILSON OFFICIAL NBA OR NFL GAME BALLS 
PIZZA HUT 

LEE WAY MOTOR FREIGHT, INC. O 

X 

o 

8 



O 
73 



u 



m 

s 

m 
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Lesson XXII, Reading: "PepsiCo, Incorporated" 

What all of the items listed have in coininon is that they are all owned 
and produced by PepsiCo, Inc. which owns Pepsi, Frito-Lay, Wilson Sporting 
Goods, North American Vaii Lines, Lee Way Motor Freight, Inc., and PepsiCo 
Building systems. PepsiCo also has distribution rights to Stolichnaya, the 
only Russian-made vodka sold in America. Pepsi-Cola is also the only American 
soft drink sold \n the Soviet Union. 

PepsiCo 's beverage products are available to some 3 billion people in 
140 countries and territories outside the U.S. It's sporting goods are sold 
in 129 countries. It's transportation services extend virtually around the 
world. Sabritas is the leading snack line in Mexico, and PepsiCo Foods 
International is rapidly developing food operations in Spain, Venezuela, 
and Brazil. Sales of Pepsi-Cola and companion products outside the U.S. grew 
by 293 per cent in years between 19G5 and 1975. Combined sales of PepsiCo* s 
domestic and foreign food operations have increased di-amatically. Sales rose 
from $242.8 million in 1966, to $806.7 million in 1975, to $2,455.1 in 1977. 

PepsiCo* s sales and revenues have grown from just under $600 million in 
1965, to well over $2 billion in 1975, to over $3.5 billion in 1977. PepsiCo 
has 50,000 shareholders in the U.S. and 85 other countries, and employs more 
than 76,000 people. 



PepsiCo Sales Breakdown by Group 
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Group 1977 Sales in % of PepsiCo ^ 

Millions of Sales ^ 

U.S. Dollars F 



m 

Beverages 1,406.8 40 cn 

Food Products 1,048.3 30 

Transportation 444.3 12 

Food Services 396.2 11 

Sporting Goods 250. 1 7 

Total 3,545.7 100 
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XXIII. Foreign Born in Cur State 



K Objective? 

1. Students will be able to answer factual questions about iitunigrat ion 
using the tables provided with this lesson. 

2. By analyzing the data students will be able to state that immigrants 
to the United States have cane primstrily from Europe until the last 
decade when immigration from Asia and other nations of the Americas 
dominated immigration statistics - 

3- Students will be able to identify Germany, Italy, and Poland as the 
nations from which the largest numbers of foreign born citizens have 
immigrated to Ohio. 

4. Students will be able to identify ethnic communities within Chio which 

have grown-up as a result of immigration patterns, including such examples 
as Polish Americans in Cleveland, Italian Americans in Youngstown, and 
German Americans in Cincinnati. 

B. Materials Needed 

1. Tables included with this lesson (See Teacher Notes) . 

C. Procedures 

1- Give the students Table I (No. 165) and Table II (No. 40) and ask 

them, either individually or in small groups, to answer the following 
questions. 

a. Between 1820 and 1975 the greatest percentage of immigrants came 
from what part of the world? What countries contributed the 
largest part of this area's total? 

b. Between 1971-75 the greatest percentage of immigrants came 

from what part of the world? What countries contributed 5 
the largest part of this area's total? g 

c. Compare your answers to questions 1 and 2. What changes g 
have taken place in U.S. immigration? What do you think ^ 
might be the reasons for the change? p! 

d. In comparing Asian immigration with immigration from other ^ 
areas of the world, what is the difference in Asian immigration ^ 
(as a percentage of total immigration) in the years 1971-75, and ^ 
the years 1820-1975? What, historically, might explain this a> 
increase? jSj 

e. Did the percentage of native born Americans increase or decrease ~ 
in the years between 1920 and 1960? ^ 

s 

f. Were the greatest number of foreign born Americans living in 

urban or rural settings in 1970? What might explain this? ^ 
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g. Did the numbers of non-white immigrants increase or decrease 
in the years between 1920 and 1970? 

h. In what years did the number of foreign born females out 
number foreign born males? 

Using Table III (No. 43) and Table IV (No. 44) have the students, 
individually or in groups, answer the following questions: 

a. What percentage of Ohio's population was of foreign born 
stock in 1960? 

b. What percentage of Ohio's population was of foreign born 
stock in 1970? 

c. Over the 10 year period was there an increase or a decrease 
in foreign born stock living in Ohio? 

d. Of the immigrants to Ohio, what country has contributed to 
the largest percentage of these people? 

e. What countries provided the largest percentage of immigrants 

to other states in your geographic location? Is the percentage 
about the same or much different from Ohio? 

f. Of the foreign s-tock in Ohio in 1970, were the greatest number 
foreign born or native born of foreign or mixed parentage? 

g. Compare your geographic area to other parts of the country. 
How do tJie leading countries of origin compare when studying 
various areas? What might escplain the differences and 
similarities? 

h. List the countries of origin for the three (3) largest groups 
of foreign born residents living in Ohio in 1970. What per- 
centage of these people were high school graduates? What 
was the median income of each group? 

Suggested Additional Activities 

a. Have the students list historical evidence of the various 
nationalities of people who immigrated to your community 
or county. Consider names of towns, streets, and parks, 
local festivals, family nam^s in the class or in the telephone 
directory, and Rcimes of local peoples who achieved local, 
state, or national fame may also be used. 

b. Have the students do some research about the history of 
your community or the state of Ohio as a whole to find out 
more about the various groups of immigrants who settled 

in your area. Have the students answer the questions: 
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1. Why did the Immigrants choose to settle here? 

2. What contributions have they made? 

c. If there are foreign born residents in your community, 

invite them to share their experiences as immigrants to the 
United States with your class. 

Teacher Notes 

1. The Tables included in this lesson were taken from the United ' 
States Statistical Abstracts which can be found in most p\±>lic 

and college libraries. 

2. After the 1980 census is completed, new accurate tables will be 
available to supplement or replace the ones included in this 
lesson. The teacher should up-date the tables when the information 
becomes available in 1981. 

3. Detailed abstracts for each state may be available in public and 
university libraries. They are published by the Census Bureau. 
The tables entitled "Ethnic Characteristics by Metropolitan and 
Nonmetropolitan Residence: 1970," (Ohio and Louisiana) are 
included with this lesson. The teacher may wish to develop more 
specific questions to be answered by the students by using tables 
as their sources of data. 
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Lesson XXIII. Table I 



Tmuiigiritioii and yaturalizaMon 



No. ICS. Immiquants, bv Country of Last Pkrmanknt Rf.sidknck: 1820 to 197.) 

lln ihou-indH except perrcnt. For years civllnR June 30. For donnitlon of Immlgnints, see text. pp. 90 100. Data 
' nnor t^Wfi rr?cr .^c.rnio frr.:^> which nlki.s catne. nrc-.m.sc of hounOary ch.^nKcs n"d cWs 1 " t of 
roV.ntrirs .s.-paratl-ly rrporto-l. <l:.t.- for certain rour.trii s not comp:irablo ihrouKliout. Sec also IMoncal Slal,.il,e». 
Colonial Times to 1970, series C 8'J-l I'jj 
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Philippines Included with "All other countries 
to 1951. fnrhided aith **We^t rndlf»5." 



Lesson .XXIII, Table II 



Population 



No 40 Population, by Rack, Nativity, and Skx, 1920 to 1970, and Ukban and 

Rural, 1970 

J- ,^,^**«f VrinT in excludes Alaska nnd Hawaii. In some In.';tanrc5, breakdown dors 

ami all olbe? clat^ sample See Historical Siaihtics. Colonial Tlmu to !9rO. scries A 105-U8 for 

foreign borr and A 135-142 for native born) 



RATE. NATIVITT. AND SEX 



Tobil 

Native 

Percent of total 

Foreign born 

Percent of total 

While 

Native 

Native parentage... 

Foreign parentage 

Mixed parentage 

Foreign born 

Other races* 



Male 

Native 

Foreign born. 
White 

Native 

Foreign born. 
Other races * 



Fcmnle 

Native , 

Foreign born. 

White. 

Native , 

Foreign born. 

Other races * 



1920 



J05.7I1 
91.790 
86. S 
13.921 
13.2 
94.821 
3M03 
5S.422 
15,695 
6.992 
13,713 
1 10.890 

53.900 
CNA) 
(NA) 
48.431 
40,902 
7.528 
» 5, 470 

51,810 
(NA) 
(NA) 
46. 390 
40, 206 
6, 184 
I 5,420 



1930 



122, 775 
103,.'i71 
8S.4 
14,204 
U.G 
110,287 
96, 303 
70,401 
17,408 
8,495 
13, 9S3 
1 12,488 

62,137 

(NA) 
(NA) 
55,923 
48, 420 
7,502 
I 6,215 

60, 638 

(NA) 

(NA) 

54,364 
47,8.S3 
6,481 
» 6,274 



1940 



131,669 
120,074 
91.2 
11,505 
8.8 
118,215 
106. 796 
84,125 
15, 184 
7,974 
11.419 
13,455 

66,062 
59, 940 
6,122 
59,449 
53,438 
6,011 
6,613 

65,608 
60, 134 
5, ^73 
58, 765 
53, 35,3 
5,408 
6,S41 



1950 



150,697 
I 139,869 
92.8 
1 10,347 
6.0 
134,942 
124,781 
100,805 
14.816 
8. 703 
10,161 
15,755 

74,833 
» fi8, 942 
» 5,258 
67,129 
61,953 
5,176 
7,704 

75.864 
170.927 
I 5,039 
67,813 
62.828 
4,985 
8,052 



1960 


1970 




Total 


Urban 


Rural 


179,326 
169, 5S8 
94.6 
9,738 
5.4 
158,538 
149, 544 
125, 759 


203,210 
193, 591 
95 3 
9,619 
4 7 
178. U9 
169.385 
146, 'J31 


149.332 
140.612 
94.2 
8. 720 
5.8 
120.077 
121.187 
101,687 


53.878 

52. 979 
98.3 
899 
1.7 
49.042 
48. 108 
44. 545 


23, 784 


23, 154 


19.500 


3.654 


9,294 
20, 488 


8, 734 
25, 091 


7.890 
20.255 


844 

4.836 


88,303 
83, 543 
4,760 
78,348 
73,840 
4,508 
9,956 


98, 882 
94, 478 
4,404 

86, 803 
82, 910 
3, 983 
11,989 


71,939 

(NA) 

(NA) 

62, 352 

58, 769 
3. 583 
9, 587 


26,942 
(NA) 
(NA) 
24. 541 
24, 141 
399 
2.401 


91,022 
86,045 

4,078 
80, 490 
75, 703 

4,786 
10, 533 


104,328 
99,113 

5, 216 
91,225 
86, 475 

4,751 
13.102 


77.393 

(NAI 
(NA) 
66, 725 
62,419 
4,307 
10. 6(^ 


26.936 
(NA) 
(NA) 
24. ,V}1 
24, 057 
444 
2,435 



WA Not avEilable, » Bftsod on sample. J Negroes, Aleuts, Chinese, Ksklinos, FllIpii»os, ITawallans. 
Indians, Indonrsians, Japanese, Koreans, Polyn'^slans, and other races. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Ccnrjus*. U.S. Ccnsui of Po^i^a.aiion: I930,toI II, 1950, vol. II, part 1, and vol. IV, 
pun 3; 1960, vol. I and vol. 11. part lA: and 1970, vol. I. part IC. 
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Lesson XXIII. Table m 



No. 13. F(miki(;n Stock, iiy Counthy of UiuniN: lUiiU and iu/u 

Iln ll»oU' indn.cxrt ptjK^rri-nl. l%0 »)r'-r.c«l on 'iS perccnt sample; I'JTO on IS-pcrrrnt sample. Soosotirco for sampling 
v}iri:i!illlty. Sre also Historical S^latistict, Cotonial Times to t97u, soiles C 195-2«J3l 



COUNTRY or OKiniN 



All coui\lrits. 

United Klrii^dorn 

Irol.md (KlreJ 

Norsv.iy 

Swodpn . - . 

Di'nnirirk — 

Norh»Tl;imIs 

j;-.sit/.frland 

Frani-e 

Germany ^ 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia 

Austria — 



Hungary 

YuRoslavia 

U.S.S.Jl 

Lithuania. 

Greece 

Italy 

Other Europe 

AMa « 

Western Asia * 

Chiria (incl. Tiiiw in) . . 

Jf^pan 

Other Asia 

Cvinr^da 

M?tlro... 

Cuba 

Other America 

Other < and not reported. 



1960 



1970 



Total 


Ppr- 

cent 


Total 


Ppr- 

1 UI 

cent 


For- 

cIk" 
born 


Nnllvo 
of for- 

elKu or 
mUed 

parent- 




h'O. 0 


33, .575 


100.0 


9.619 


23. 056 


1, ;/3 

775 
1.047 


? 5 
5. 2 
2,3 

3. : 

i. 2 


2, 405 
1,450 

i 015 
800 
3"i1) 

m 


7. 5" 

4.3 

1.8 

2.4 

1.0 

1.1 


686" 
251 

97 
127 

61 
111 


1.7~79 
1. Il'O 
517 
670 
•2f.4 
273 


3 5 J 
4.3;i 

2.780 


0.8 
1.0 
12.7 
8-2 
2-7 
3.Z 


'm 

313 
3,6^ 
2, 37« 
760) 
973 


0.7 
1.0 
10.8 
7.1 
.'.3 
2.9 


50 
105 
S33 
549 
161 
214 


IfiO 
23^ 

2, 7yo 

1.826 
500 
761 


702 
449 

403 

370 

1. 173 


2.1 
1.3 
6,7 
1.2 
1. J 
13 d 
14 


6S4 

im 

L'i>43 
331 
435 
4.241 
1»214 


1,8 
1.3 
5.8 
1.0 
1.3 
12,6 
3.6 


183 
154 
4ft3 
76 
177 
1.000 
405 


420 
2'»4 

1.4S0 
2.'i5 
257 

3. 232 
809 


i, 142 
335 

208 
322 
276 


3.4 

l.O 
0.6 
0.0 
0. s 


1.745 

300 
.139 
.•JJ4 
rtl3 


5.2 
1.2 
1.0 
1 2 
l.S 


825 
174 
17J 
120 
358 


020 
225 
167 
274 
2.'.5 


3, 181 
1,730 
124 
456 
462 


0.3 
5 I 

n. 4 

1.3 
1.4 


3.035 
2, 33 J 
fM 

1.3S0 


0.0 
7.0 
1.7 
2.0 
4.1 


812 
7f»0 ' 
430 ; 
60.S 
466 


2 ^'22 
^571 
122 
.158 
914 



I'er- 
cent 
hi^h 
i><*IiooI 
grad* 
uuios * 


her 
of 
fami- 
lies 




Afcdian 
family 
income * 

. 


48. 1 


11.706 


$10,719 




~ Tio 


1 11.120 


:a. 5 


.V)G 


11.. 'iC.) 


4»<. 7 


•238 


9.615 


SJ. 4 


3J6 


10, (.38 


52. 




9.711 


48, 1 


141 


10, 730 


S.K) 


iNA^ 


(NA) 


.Vi. ») 


95 


10. 380 


42.3 


J. 221 


9. 505 


41.4 


901 


11.767 


4 2. 6 


300 


10. 676 


4'J. 0 


c.SO 


n.733 


48.3 


2:g 


. U.&45 


44.6 


17 ) 


J1.SS8 


V4l 0 


81" 


13. m 


.=S2. 0 


13i 


12.317 


h3. 6 


1^4 


11.122 


40. 1 


1.740 


11. 115 


(NA) 


(NA) 


iNA) 


iSA) 


NA ) 


<NA) 


(NA) 


tNA) 


<NA) 


57. 0 


84 


10.(>S3 


r>s. 1 


106 


12.772 




(SAl 


(NA > 


r>\.u 


950 


10.704 


24. I 


637 


7. 263 


t4.6 


143 


8. 7-28 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(Sa) 


<NA) 



' Iru-oinr rercived during 1%9. 
of Oerrafiny. « For 1'jOO, United Arab Republic 



NA Not ftvjiilahle. * Persons 25 y\ nrs old n'.id over. 
^ Clerman Denuvratic Rei'UhHc ind Fidrral K;»f uM* 
Included in Asia; for 1970, m "Other." » Includes Turkey m Euroj'e. 
Source: V S. nur. iuiofthp Ccr.si3s. t\S, Cfr.sus of i'u;rih:rjn, }9*W, vol. I.*ind 1970, vol. 1. and vol. II. P0(2)-1A. 
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Lesson XXIII. Table IV 



BEST COPY AVP RBl£ 

Populutlou 



No. d4* Nativity and Paukntaok ofi:{k Fohkion Stock — States: 1960 and 1970 

ITn fhoiin-jid.-?, cir. ^iif« nt. VJOO tHla h:i?:<\ on C5 p.TCint r-iMiple; 1970 on I5-porcent sample. Sco soiirco for 

sirnpliftn v.ui;bilityj 



153 



DfATE 



U.S... 

N.E 

Maine 

N.H 

Vt 

M fiss 

R.r 

Conn 

M.A 

N.Y 

N.J 

Pa 



S.N.C 

Ohio 

Ind 

111 -- 

Wo 



Minn... 
Iowa . . . 
Mo... . 
N.D.Ik. 
S.Pik.. 
Nebr... 
Ivans. . . 

S.A 

• Del 

Md.... 
D».st.ofCol 
Va 

^v. Va. 
N.C. 
SC... 

Oa 

Kla 



K.S.C... 



Ttnn... 

AH 

Miss. 

w.s.c... 

Ark.... 

Ok: I. 

Tex... 

.\font. . 
Idaho. . 
Wvo. . 
Colo. . . 



■ I 



EKLC 



N. Met ,..| 

Arir | 

rtih.... ' 

v.'v. ... ; 

Vac 

Wrich 

Orpp 

Caljf 

Alv^ka. 



I960 



rOBKIGS 3T0CK, 1970 



For- 

i-ign 
slock 



31,Q.T0 

.1. 870 

226 
177 
S6 
2, O.'iS 
310 
0^2 

1I.09S 

6, 4.S7 
2. 109 

7, 

i,-ir»i 

377 

2. 

1. hjO 
014 

2, -125 

875 
?>.S 
3ri7 
ViO 
142 
2.%S 
'JOn 

1.714 

372 
07 
178 

91 

C8 
35 
73 
733 

21S 
75 
59 
55 

20 

1,329 
31 
124 
80 
1.0-^2 

1.016 
l.V) 
83 
48 
261 

79 
:.36 
13* 

50 

5,222 

301 
3, '.m 
31 
243 



Total 



P-r- 
ct-ni 

of 
U.S. 
divi- 
sion 

or 
Slato 



13.0 J 33,575 



36.8 
23.3 
2Q. 2 
22.1 
-iO.O 
39.6 
as. 7 i 

32. 5 

38. 7 
34. >J 
22.1 I 

19.7 
15.4 
8. 1 
J4.3 
21.3 
2.^. I 

15.8 

25. 6 
14. 1 I 
8 5 
30 1 
1} 

H. 3 
9.5 

fi.6 
13.2 

:2.o i 

12.7 
4,5 

4 a 

I. 5 
1.5 
2.0 

14. S 

1.3 

2.5 
1.7 
1.7 
1.3 

7.8 

1.9 

•.8 
3.8 
11.3 

15. .1 



12.4 
14 

14. 9 

8.3 
is 1 
15.6 
17.5 

2i.6 
22 0 
17.0 
25.4 
13.7 
38. 4 



3.617 

193 
171 
81 
1,S^V2 
311 
970 

10, 234 

5. 995 
2, 156 
2, 133 

6, :97 
1,311 

3'il 
2, CiJ2 
1, r>'4 
713 

1.951 
707 
2'j7 
.'11 
146 
1(» 
:';^5 
175 

2,^09 
65 
4 54 

73 

252 

74 

03 
41 
112 
1,236 

2.16 
73 
C3 

r>4 
31 

1,419 

37 
140 
"3 
1. l-.» i 

i.ons 

122 
74 

33 
2>A 

89 
2'.I7 
132 

(A 

6.211 

r38 
2'.*5 
4. 9'>2 
.33 
257 



Per- 
cent 

of 
U.S. 
divl- 
sion 

or 
Suto 



16.5 

30.5 
10-4 
23.2 
18.2 
33 3 
32.8 
32.0 

27.6 
32.9 
30.1 
IS. 1 

15.6 

12.3 
6 8 
19.8 
10. 0 
16.0 

12.0 
18 6 
li)..5 
6.7 
::3.6 
16.4 
13. S 
7.S 



For- 
eiKn 
born 



7.9 
11.9 
Il.fi 
9.7 
5.4 

4.2 
l.O 
1.9 
2.4 
18.2 

1,8 
2.3 
1.7 
1.9 
1.4 

7.6 
1.9 
3 8 
3 6 
10.7 

13. .1 
17.6 
10.4 
11.4 
12.7 

8 « 

16 ^ ' 
12.5 ; 
13.9 ? 

2.3.4 ! 

18.7 
14 1 
25.0 ' 
11 0 ! 
33.4 



3.150 
2,110 
Ul5 
446 

l.S«4 

316 
S3 
t?i 
4 4 
l.U 

250 

''3 

40 
t>i 
18 
II 

ft:9 

16 
1:4 

34 

72 

17 
20 
14 

33 
«0 

60 
17 
10 
16 
8 

378 
S 
40 

y) 

310 

215 
20 
13 



I 



60 



3^1 
IS , 

8 



Native 

of 
foreign 

or 
mixed 
parent- 
age 



9,619 


23.956 


929 


2,6S8 


43 


150 


37 


134 


18 


63 


405 


1,307 


74 


237 


262 


7&8 



I#ru<IinR countries of orlpin and percent of 
division or State population (U.K. = United 
Kirgdora) 



23.956 Italy. 2.1; Germany. 1.8; Canada, 1.5. 



7.091 

3. SH5 
1,521 
1,637 

4.713 

2*^8 
1,573 
1,2''0 

617 



1,6^1 

K^i 
257 
246 

i:-s 

'•i 
176 
147 

1,r'iO 
40 
330 
3,1 

1*.0 

57 

(A 
35 
70 

176 
.•16 

<} 
48 
23 

1.091 

20 
ino 

73 
880 

sri: 

102 
61 
31 

?:*o 

66 
220 
102 

1,150 1 
482 I 
22r» I 

J, 234 
25 
181 



Ci:nada, 7.9; lUly, 5.2; U.K.. 2.5. 
Canada, 13 8; U.K., 1.2; Irnland, 0.7. 
Caji-ida, 13.!: U.K., 1.6: Ireland. 1.1. 
Cafuida, 10.4; U.K., 1.6; Italy, l.I. 
CaiKida. 8.2: Italy, 5.2: In-land. S.S.- 
Italy, 7.7; Can.ida, 7.0; U.FC., 3.6. 
Italy, 7.5; Canada. 4.2; Poland, 3.4. 

Italy, 6.2: Poland, 2.7; Germany. 2..5. 
Italy, 7.3: U.S. S.R., 3.1; Pol.ind. 3.1. 
Italy, 7.2; Oeruiuny. 3.1: Poland, 3.0. 
Italy, 3.8; Poland. 2.1; Germany, 1.7. 

Cer.'it.nny. 2.4; Poland. 1.8: Italy, 1.4. 
0»-r:.;.vr:y, 1.8: Italy. 1.6: Pnland. 1.1. 
G.;::.-. iriv. 1.2: Polar^d, 0.7; U.K.. 0.6. 
G:.r;:\ .My. 2.8: Pol.md, 2.7; Italy, 2.1, 
Caria la. 4.0; PoUnd. 2.4; Germany, 2.1. 

5.3. Pol.irrd, 1.6; Norway, 1.2. 



^}«-r!ii:iny, 

Gt n u'.nr, 2.9; Nm 1.2; Swedtin, 1.1. 

Gt"T:r;:iy, :<.6; Sv^ rd'-n, 3.0; N'oru ay, 3.0. 
G; i-j: .:iV., :;.6: S -vt-d.^n. 0.7; Noru'ay, 0.7, 
(;f:;.M iny, 1.7; Italy, 0.6; U.K„ 0.5. 
.N'.-TA.iy. 6 3: U S.S.Ft.. 5.4; Germany, 3.4. 
G.r airiv, XM; Norway. 2.8: U.S.S.H., 2.1. 
Gt iiii tf'y, 4.2: Gzfch.. 1.3. S.ved<m, 1.2. 
O rn.any, 1,0: l.^^;..S K.. 0.8; U.K., 0.7. 

G.N -.^.vny. 0.9; C jha 0.9; U.K.. O.S. 
Italy, '.' J; IJ,K.. 1.5; Poland. 1.3. 
n,.:i .uiv, 1.5: Italy, 1.3: t'.S.S.R., 1.2. 
rt.iin tiiy, 0.7; l-.K., 0.7: U.S.S.R.. 0.7. 
rjcMii iny, 0.7; U.K., 0.7; Canada. 0.5. 

II ily, 1.0: U.K., 0 5: Germany, 0.4. 
Gcr:r' viiv, 0 3; U.K., 0.3; Canada, 0.2. 
Gir :iMiy, 0.4. U.K.. 0.3; Cana<l:i. 0.2. 
Gvfniaiiy, 0.5; ^*.K.. 0.3; driada. 0.2. 
i:\\\y\, 3.7; O. ruinny, 1.8; U.K., 1.7. 

Gerui.iny, 0.4; U.K., 0.2; Italy, 0.2. 
Ci«rniany, 0.7; U.K.. 0.2; C.mada, 0.1. 
Germany, 0.3; U.K., 0.2: Canada, 0.2. 
Germanv. 0.4; U.K.. 0.3; Italy. 0.2. 
Germany, 0.2: Italy, 0.2; U-K., 0.2. 

.NTeiico. 3.7: Germany, 0.8; U.K.. 0.4. 
(Jermany. 0.5: U.K.. 0.2; Canada. 0.2. 
Italy, 0.8: Germanv, 0.4; U.K., 0.3. 
r», rtn my, O S; U.K.. 0.4: Ctnada. 0.3. 
Mrxiirn, 6.4; < /crmany, 0.9; U.K., 0.4. 

M.-nro. 2.4; Gerniany. 1.6; U.K.. 1.4. 
f:v:i.id;i. 3.fJ: ^'irrmaiiv. 2.2: N'or-vay, 2.1. 

ifi t'la. 1.5: U.K.. \,r. Germany, 1.4. 
lu-finaiiy. 1-7; U.K.. 1.6; Canada, 0.0. 
G» fn;.tiiy. 2.f): U.,S.S.R., 1.2: U.K.. 1.2. 

\frxico. 3.7; Germany. 0.7; U.K., 0.6. 
Mi'XJv! ». r, 4: Can via, 1.5; Germany, 1,4. 
l.\K., 2.7; Germany, 1.3; Canada, 1.1. 
lt..ly, 1.6; Canada. 1.6; Germany, 1.4. 

VTciiro. 4.3: Canada. 2.4; Germany. 1.8- 
r^an.ida. 4.0; Germany. 2.1; U.K., 1.8. 
"an tda 2.5; Germany, 1.9: U.K., 1.4. 
vicxico. 5.6: Canada, 2.2; U.K., 1.0. 
Canada, 2.2; Germany. 1.2; U.K., 1.0. 
fdpan. 13.7; Cliiiia, 2.7: Canada, O.H. 
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Lesson xxiii. 

Table 71. Ethnic Characteristics by Metropolitan M^'f^onnie^ropoTilan'IRes^ 1970 

iOoTO bo««d an tompit. itt tcu . for mtoning of lymboli, m tcxtj 




The State 



NATIVITY AND PARENTAGE 



Tttvl ►•f'rf''^** «»»»»» 
Hotrvt 

Noiivt porcniogt 

Foreign or (r.ued portntOQ* . 
foreign born ........ 



COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 

7tt«l fartifa tare . 

^•'•♦fd idngdon... 

;nd 

f» 

'*tOen., ..... 

Denmark . .......... 

Nemrteft^» 

Swiiierlond 

France 

Cfrmony' . 



f'Olond 

Ciechoilavakio 

AuitriQ 

Hungary 

Yugoslovo 

USSB 

Lithuania 

Cferce 

ttolt . '. 

Ot^er (uraor 

AiO 

Weilern AliO' . 

China* 

JopOR 

Ofher Aiia 

Canada 

We>>ca 

Cwbg 

0^^e' Amcr<o . 
An . - ... 
Not rcQOrted 



TtttI (artif ■ K Mixt4 p«rtattf« . 

United Kingdom 

'rekind * * J.. "...J 

■tor*at 

»fden 

*>■ imork 

Me leriandi 

*.;»../eriand 

ffH.ve . 

CtfrttQitf* 

md 

C/r:ho^io«iia 

AuMfMj 

Kcrgo't 

Ytgotio^iO 

USSR 

>.ilftbaiKl 

Greece 

Holy 

Other Corrjpf 

*>n 

Western AliO' 

Ch :o* 

Jopoo 

Otrter AtKi .1..." 

Cjno(«0 

WeifCQ 

''ubo 

Other Amrr-co 

AH Other V.^V.,['[. . 

Not rfoc.'ted 



Pfr%an% of Spon,sh loi^uoge* 

Hther periani Scsiilh sumonf* 

''f'^oni of Sffonnh Origin ar descent 

Prt\oni ol Pyerto Rtcon birth ar parenioge . 

- OTMfR TONCUf 



•portel . 



t"iji.«.ri 



Ft tel f«ft«|e l*re . 



ERIC 



AAttropoliTon 


Nonm«tropolitan 


ToToi 


C.nirOi Citifi 


Olhcr urbon 


Rural nonform 


Rurol forn 


1 TOTOl 


UrtOn 


Rurd ronfxm 


Rural form 


1 37t Ifl 


1 431 444 


1 544 7SS 


1 074 558 


301 44 


S 379 5«J 


1 034 m 


1 OSO 101 


M8 on 


7 977 101 


3 289 829 


3 430 765 


1 058 312 


198 19^ 


2 357 306 


1 013 439 


1 C42 568 


XI 399 


7 081 979 


2 945 683 


2 967 155 


984 044 


185 09; 


2 257 578 


959 047 


1 006 799 


291 733 


895 132 


344 146 


463 610 


74 268 


13 096 


99 728 


54 392 


35 769 


9 567 


294 297 


133 817 


135 988 


16 246 


3 2M 


22 199 


12 933 


7 537 


1 729 


3f4 397 


131 117 


I3S 9tt 


14 344 


3 344 


mm 


13 9)3 


7 S37 




1 Tlf 


22 764 


7 966 


12 535 


1 858 


38! 






979 


205 


4 891 


2 364 


i. 


13/ 


JC 


195 


129 


5c 


614 


201 


387 


19 




AO 


jU 


32 




1 826 


6t0 


1 nxi 

1 UOI 


l49 




1 /o 




59 


i; 


739 


254 


432 


45 


I 


121 


76 


39 




1 727 


546 


902 


208 


71 


182 


95 


80 




t ns 


425 


396 


255 


39 


260 


101 


120 


39 


2 6S4 


r 119 


1 293 


233 


9 


336 


198 


103 


35 


32 4t4 


13 816 


15 732 


2 334 


532 


3 363 


1 822 


1 256 


285 


21 850 


12 005 


8 784 


BIB 

o7o 




812 


320 


357 


135 


l6 693 




8 488 


1 1 74 


255 


869 


331 


423 


115 
82 


II 041 


5 357 


4 819 


761 


104 


600 


HI 


i4l 


21 399 


to 821 


9 058 


1 220 




BOO 


44l 


JUU 


88 


24 500 


13 855 


9 104 


1 281 


260 


651 


289 


282 


80 


13 439 


5 QQ^ 


7 171 


302 


ou 


431 


230 


132 


69 


3 222 


1 465 


1 67» 


67 


19 


147 


118 


21 


8 


8 ISI 


5 107 


2 798 


219 


27 


385 


309 


70 


6 


33 557 


t6 579 


1 5 520 


1 261 


197 


2 607 


1 888 


628 


91 


12 929 


6 029 


5 978 


684 


238 


1 447 


9l0 




121 


18 191 


9 759 


7 764 


572 


96 


1 643 


1 191 


414 


38 
6 


6 488 


3 696 


2 640 


133 


19 


284 


242 


36 


2 362 


t 408 


885 


62 


7 


180 


147 


X 


3 


1 579 


6^5 


785 


122 


7 


209 


133 


76 




7 762 


3 990 


3 454 


255 


63 


970 


669 


272 
606 


29 


16 148 


5 756 


9 077 


1 192 


123 


2 042 


1 296 


138 


1 859 


1 125 


493 


218 


23 


762 


379 


32S- 


58 

- 


! 949 


819 


984 


115 


31 


250 


131 


119 


5 391 


2 887 


"> iru> 

< MO 


182 




333 


252 


81 




2 536 


1 

1 ijv 




100 


1 / 


227 


137 


90 


• 


12 648 


6 Ot 1 


5 737 


694 


MO 


728 


328 


304 


96 


195 133 


344 144 


443 410 


_ 

74 341 


Mt 


99 731 


■ 

54 193 


3S 749 


• $47 


69 5t6 




Jo /34 


8 1 76 


1 JUU 


13 033 


7 366 


4 608 


859 


30 064 


t3 548 


14 oUj 


t 489 


222 


2 791 


1 762 


798 


231 


3 308 


1 199 




282 


3J 


371 


229 


III 


31 


8 829 


2 571 


5 212 


978 


68 


1 708 


1 076 


462 


170 


3 016 


849 


1 741 


392 


34 


616 


379 


140 


97 


3 925 


t 156 


2 t83 


436 


t50 


705 


393 


253 


59 


8 103 


2 889 


3 353 


1 406 


455 


3 859 


1 166 


1 079 


614 


8 946 


3 670 


4 t44 


963 


t69 


1 704 


925 


606 


t73 


128 322 


54 t95 


59 547 


II 528 


3 052 


24 287 


12 196 


8 778 


3 313 


88 986 


40 032 


42 516 


5 564 


854 


%4 6l4 


2 076 


2 005 


533 


71 432 


24 579 


40 006 


5 691 




^ IVj 


) 696 


I 992 


505 


47 760 


t6 324 


25 867 


4 442 


627 


3 426 


1 666 


1 433 


329 


56 924 




30 220 


5 644 


9B0 


3 792 


1 704 


1 603 


485 




16 888 


25 768 


3 541 


630 


1 865 


795 


662 


208 


JV 1 /b 


13 679 


23 757 


1 460 


282 


1 472 


857 


SOI 


114 


10 215 


3 577 


6 010 


563 


65 


395 


175 


161 


39 


12 813 


5 733 


6 180 


836 


64 


861 


590 


234 


37 


118 830 


43 069 


66 625 


8 2tO 


926 


11 635 


6 301 


2 996 


338 


29 247 


10 855 


15 006 


2 908 


478 


4 379 


2 564 


1 372 


443 


20 664 


9 548 


9 7tO 


1 23C 


176 


I 970 


1 246 


634 


90 


to 706 


5 385 


4 765 


*Oj 


Ol 


768 


509 


215 


44 


2 247 


1 089 


1 062 


96 




198 


109 


67 


22 


2 975 


1 121 


1 44t 


360 


S3 


406 


208 


198 




4 736 


1 953 


2 442 


309 


32 


598 


420 


154 


24 


39 206 


t4 034 


20 974 


3 591 


607 


5 862 


3 245 


2 162 


455 


6 733 


3 634 


1 990 


967 


142 


3 995 


2 084 


1 751 


160 


! 275 
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XXIV, You and the World: What Links Are Important to You? 

A. Objectives 

1. Students will be able to list at least ten ways in which their 
lives are linked to the rest of the world's peoples. 

2. Students will be able to rank their personal linkage with the 
world from "Most Important" to "Least Important" based on social, 
political and. economic data they have studied. 

3. Students will value their personal linkage as means of understanding 
themselves and other people in the world. 

B. Materials 

1. Chart "My Links With the World," which is included with this 
lesson (See Teacher Notes) . 

2. Transparency of "My Links With the World," 

C. Procedures 

1. Give each student a copy of "My Links to the World," and ask each 
pupil to list at least ten (10) ways in which their own lives are 
linked to the world's people (List #1), 

2. Have the students share their list with another student, and ask 
them to help each other rank the items according to each item's 
importance to the individual (List #2). 

3. Using the transparency of "My Links With the World," conduct 

a class discussion in which individual students share with the 
class their list of links with the world. Have the class rank 
the links suggested by different students on the basis of their 
being most important to least important to the group. 

4. Have each student write a brief paragraph which svonmarizes his/ 
her valu3s towards the linkages discussed. 

D. Discussion Questions 
1. What linkages are most important to you? 



o 

8 
i 

O 

s 

m 

try 

3. How do ones personal values affect the lists you have made? ^ 

•—0 

4. How might the lists we have made be different than ones your ^ 
parents might make? ^ 

5. Do the links we've suggested today affect the lives of people pjfj 
in other countries? How? ^ 



Why might the links you have suggested be less important to 
someone else? 



6. How do the links we've noted affect our entire community? 

-138- 15f5 



7. Do any of the links we've listed provide the opportunity for us 
to influence decisions made at the state and national levels? 

8. Do any of the links we've listed provide the opportunity for us 
to affect decisions made on a world level? Give examples. 

9. How would each of the following affect our links with the world? 

a. Hosting a foreign student. 

b. Contributing to international relief efforts in such places 
v^s Cambodia, Afghanistan, or drought affected areas in 
Africa. 

c. Expressing our views with regard to America's foreign policy. 

d. Traveling abroad. 

e. Purchasing products made in other countries. 

f. Joining a coffee boycott or practicing energy conservation so 
as to make our nation less dependent on imported petroleum. 

Teacher Notes 

1. You may want your pupils to complete "My Links With the World" 
prior to undertaking any of the lessons included in Ohio and the 
World. Save their initial list and compare it with the list made 
during this lesson. 

2- You may also want to have your students ask one of their parents 
or another adult to complete a copy of "My Links With the World." 
Compiling adult views of links with the world as a class activity 
may provide your students with different perspectives on the 
subject. 
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Lesson XXIV. My Links With The World 



Name 



List #1 These are some of my links to the world's people. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

Ho. 



List #2 These are my links with the world's people arranged in order of importance from 
Most Important (1) to Least Important (10) . 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
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XXV. American Presence in the World; the World's Presence in America 



A. Objectives 

1. Students will be able to list some of the common signs of American 
life found in European nations. 

2. Students will be able to hypothesize that American influences in 
Europe are changing life styles in that area of the world. 

3. In a written description of one of their days, students will be 
cible to detail how the world influences their own lives. 

B. Materials 

1. Reading "Lafayette, We Are Here — Good and Hard."''" 

C. Procedures 

1. Have the reading duplicated and ready to distribute for each class 
member to read. 

2. After students have had a chance to read "Lafayette, We Are Here — 
Good and Hard," have them divide into groups of four or five 'and 
develop group responses to the following guestions: 

a. How can Americans influence European eating habits? 

b. Why are baseball and basketball now commonly played sports in 
Europe? 

c. Have American companies affected the structure of the European 
economy? How? 

d. How has Europe's transportation system been affected bv American 
influences? 

3. Have each group share their answers to the questions with the entire S 
class, and focus on the question whether or not the American elements O 
have had positive effects on European life. g 

4. Using the "Lafayette, We Are Here—Good and Hard" article as a model, o 
ask each student to write a brief description of a day in his/her F 
life. Instead of listing American contacts, students should focus ti 
on things used, seen, or done that are imported, either now or in ^ 
the past, from other parts of the world. For example, pupils might H 
mention their father's purchase of a French auto, their use of Jap- m 
anese made television, having a German police dog as a pet, or co 
eating a taco for lunch. 

•—1 

> 



CO 



1 . ^ ^ 
Richard C. Longworth, "Lafayette, We Are Here — Good and Hard, Saturday Review 2 

(December 13, 1975, pp. 62-63. 23 
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Have several of the students read what they have written to the 
rest of the class. Develop a class discussion based on the ques- 
tion: How have their foreign influences affected the American 
way of life? 
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Lesson XXV. 



Lafayette, V7e Are Here — Good and Hard 

My plane, a Boeing 737 of Belgium's Sabena Airlines, lands at Brussels 
Airport. I collect my luggage in an arrival hall, where the advertising signs 
(ITT, Chase Manhattan, Ramada Inn, Coke) are in English, although Belgium's 
two languages are French and Dutch- I pass up Hertz and Avis, hail a cab, 
and ride into the city past buildings owned by IBM, Goodyear, 3M, Culligan, 
and Champion Sparkplugs, past a Holiday Inn, past the headquarters of American- 
dominated NATO, past the Shell garage, Kodak store, and Levi's shop, past my 
neighborhood supermarket (owned by J.C. Penney), and I'm home; I'm a city 
dweller, xinlike many Americans in Brussels who live in suburban Waterloo, near 
hamburger stands, the American Women's Clubhouse / American' schools, Baskin- 
Robbins, and Pat McNall's doughnut shop- By the gory ground where Wellington 
and Blucher defeated Napoleon, the Pirates and Padres now struggle in Little 
League combat. 

Lafayette, we are here — good and hard. 

It is now 30 years since V-E Day, 28 years since the Marshall Plan, 26 years 
since the founding of NATO, 18 years since the launching of the Common Market, 
8 years since the publication of The American Challenge , 4 years since the 
collapse of the dollar. The post-war world is ended: no doubt about that- 
But one of the most vivid, proclaimed, and resented facts of that world — the 
American presence in Europe — remains, in many ways, as strong as ever, despite 
the dollar's fall and Europe's recovery, seemingly unaffected by any neo-iso- 
lationism and undaunted by the high cost of European living - 

Because the old U-S- hegemony in Europe has ended and the Europeans have 

evolved from clients to competitors, it has become common to consider the American 

presence a temporary thing that is disappearing even now- Not so: we should 

probably start thinking of this phenomenon as permanent- This is not necessarily 

a matter for either pride or embarrassment among Americans. It should, though, 

get more careful thought than it has so far received, as America adjusts to 

the opportunities and responsibilities* that Europe presents in the post-post- q 

war world. -E 

I— • 

O 

I cited Brussels abov3 because it is familiar, not unique- The surface of Q 
Europe is shaped and altered, formed and deformed, by bits of Americana. Nearly 
every European city has its Sheraton and Hilton, its McDonald's and Colonel Q 
Sanders. American bars, used-car lots, and housing developments pock German r" 
cities like Kaiser-slautern, rext to Ramstein Air Base, or Frankfurt, which has 
been called "Kansas City without the amenities." The American embassy is one 
of the biggest buildings in Oslo. When the 1971 negotiations on Britain's 
Common Market entry were completed in Luxembourg, they were celebrated with 
champagne in the Holiday Inn across the street. 



Below this surface the American impact on Ei^ropean life has been profound. ^ 

More than a million of us are here, including soldiers. American multinationals, ^ 

having mastered the supranational rules of the Common Market while their European ^ 

competitors adhere to national thinking, are still, with few exceptions, the § 

only truly all-Europ2an businesses. American computers and American airplanes rn 
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still dominate the European market. Of all airplanes, military and civilian^ 
in operation in Europe today, 80 percent are American built. 
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Few Americans apprehend the sheer power of American pop culture. Despite 
the Beatles, Maigret, and Fellini, the penetration of Europe by American pop 
music, comics, clothes, movies, and books is extraordinary. It's been said 
that the only all-European newspaper is the International Herald Tribune , 
Paris edited but American run. American troops help defend Europe, and 
European governments quiver at any hint that the soldiers may go home. European 
economists blame the United States for starting the recession, which they 
look to Washington to end. When President Ford attended the NATO summit meeting 
in Brussels, he sat in state in the American embassy and like a visiting potentate, 
received European premiers one by one, allotting 30 minutes to some, an hour to 
others. No one seemed to find the procedure arrogant. 

This recital is more than chauvinistic breast-baating. I wish to stress 
both the singularity of the American presence (despite Toyota, L' Express, pizza, 
and pubs, no one would claim such influence for Japan, France, Italy, or Britain) 
and its permanence. Many Americans still seem to think of America-in-Europe 
as transitory and believe that it is ending because the old-style American 
dominance is fading, or that it should be ending because the damned Europeans 
don't appreciate us. But I believe most Europeans recognize this permanence 
as a fact of life and, frequently, welcome it. It's been a long time since I've 
seen a fresh "Yankee, Go Home" sign. The fall of the dollar, the German rise 
to affluence, and the arrival in Europe of thousands of v;ell-heeled and 
baffled Japanese to fleece has made Americans abroad seem more human and helped 
us to merge into the scenery. 

But Europeans, aware that this permanence is not so accepted in Washington, 
remain unsettled and uncertain about America itself, looming 3, "^00 miles away 
like a great whale, no doubt benevolent in intent but capable of stirring damaging 
waves with a flick of its tail. Thoughtless, reflexive actions, little noticed 
in the United States, can become major issues in Europe. Two BUituners ago Secretary 
of Agriculture Earl Butz, finding that exporters had oversold America's soybean 
crop, imposed a sudden embargo on soybean exports. Most Americans were probably 
unaware that it had happened. But few Europeans will forget the episode. Europe 
depends on American soybeans for its livestock feed; without them Europeans eat g 
less pork and drink less milk. The ban raised a huge fuss in Europe and led to g 
charges that the perfidious Yanks break contracts at will. The incident is still ^ 
cited when the issue of American trustworthiness comes up. § 

New tax and t-cade laws, many of them passed for justifiable domestic reasons, p 

have the same effect. Some advance explanation and, if possible, consultation ^ 

would make the laws more palatable to Europeans whose livelihoods often depend ^ 
on the American connection. 

Above all, it is time to stop arguing whether the American presence in ^ 

Europe is good or bad. It is here to stay, and the only proper subject for ^ 

debate is ways to make it work better. American troops are integral to Western ^ 

defense. They can be cut back, trimmed, redeployed, but to pull them out r" 

altogether would cause far more damage than it would be worth, particularly £1 

because to do so might lead to an independent European defense. Do we really S 
want a nuclear Common Market with nine fingers on the trigger? Similarly with 

American business in Europe . European cuisine would probably survive without ^ 
hamburgers, but a sharp curtailment of American business in Europe would 
severely damage Europe's economy and, eventually and inevitably in this inter- 

1 R?. 



•iopPfiHonr. era, our own. U.S. -European trade and investment are simply too inter- 
t:wlnecJ t:o be disentangled. American companies will continue to manufacture 
qoods in Europe; increasingly, Europeans are returning the favor by manufacturing in 
^meri ca . 

Many things are v/rong with the European-American relationship, and much 
could be done to improve it. But that's a different subject:. For openers, 
it would help to realize that we have a permanent stake in Europe that, over 
the years, will benefit both sides. 
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XXVI. The Flow of Foreign Capital to U.S. Business 



A. Objectives 

1. Students will be able to state that American investment abroad and 
foreign investment in this country are factors which draw the world's 
peoples together. 

2. Students will be able to cite positive examples of the strength of the 
American economy including foreign direct investment, foreign portfolio 
investment, and establishment of foreign owned manufacturing and assembly 
plants in the state of Ohio and the nation as a whole. 

3. Students will be able to decide, on the basis of data, whether or not 
the state of Ohio should promote foreign investment. 

4. Students will be able to list some of the foreiga companies and the 
nation where their headquarters are located that have been established 
in Ohio. 



B. Materials (See Teacher Notes) 

1. Reading, "Foreign Investors in the U.S. - The Pace Quickens." 

2. Reading, "Marysville Sees Mixed Blessing in Chase of Honda Site." 

3. List, "Foreign Owned Companies Located in Ohio, January 1980 ." 

4. Report, "Foreign Direct Investment in the United States." 
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C. Procedures 

1. Give the students a chance to read the articles about foreign investment 
in the U.S. including the article about the new Honda plant at Marysville. 

2. Divide the class into groups of four or five pupils each, and have each 
group prepare answers to the discussion questions. 

a. Give each group a copy of "Foreign Owned Companies Located in Ohio" g 
as additional data for answering the questions. O 

8 

b. When the groups have finished, have them share their ideas with g 
the entire class. O 

P 

D. Discussion questions ^ 

1. According to the information you have obtained from your reading, what is . 
the trend in foreign investment in the U.S.? What is the trend in Ohio? ^ 

CO 

2. HOW does the amount of investment by foreign companies in the U.S. compare ^ 
to the investment of U.S. companies overseas? > 

3. What is the difference between "direct investment" and "portfolio invest- ^ 
ment, " and what is the significance of the difference between the two? . g 



What nationalities are represented in the foreign direct industrial 
investments in Ohio? By number of facilities, which nationalities have 

1 (^A 
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the greatest reprcsentatior»? Which are the cdder investments and why? 
Which are the newer investments and why? 



5. Why might the state government encourage foreign direct investment in 
the state? Are there any negative factors derived from such investment? 

6. Considering the investments that have been made in Ohio, what may 
have attracted them to the state? 

7- What specific activities do you know of that have been undertaken 

by the state government to promota foreign direct industrial investments 
in Ohio? What has your community done to enhance such investments? 

8. Bei._des industry, what othar areas of the state economy might attract 
foreign investment? 

9. If you agree that foreign direct investment in Ohio is desirable, what 
other ?.ctions by the state would you recommend be undertaken? 

by your commv.nity? by you? 

Suggested Additional Activities 

1. Using a map of Ohio (Lessson VIII or Lesson IX) the students may want 
to locate the sites of various foreign owned firms in the state. Map 
tacks of different colors may be used to represent the native country 
of these mpanies. Students may want to make replicas of the flags 
of the various nations, and "fly" them over the Ohio city where the 
company is located . 

2. Invite a representative of a foreign-owned firm to come to the classroom 
and explain why it has located its American operations in the area. 

a. Arrange a field trip to such a company in order to acquaint 
stu'ients with the company's operations. 

b- Ask the company if they have a film which explains its operations. 
Arrange to show the film to your student?..- 

Teacher Notes 

1. Due to rapidly changing world economic conditions, the data in these 
articles may become outdated relatively quickly. Keep a folder of 
newspaper articles about foreign investment in Ohio, and in the U.S. 
as a whole so that the data .ncluded in this lesson can be updated. 

2- F'or current data with regard to foreign investmeht in Ohio contact: 



Mr. Bradley K. Rechel 

In' ernational Trade Division 

Slate of Ohio 

Department of Economic and Coiranunity Development 
P.O. Box 1001 
Colu-nbus, Ohi.o 43216 
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Lesson XXVi. 



Among big foreign investors in U.S. industiy, 
the Geimam aren't the most numerous. But 
in total sales they're taking the lead. 

Fosreign investors 

in the U.S. — 
tlae quickens 



THE COMBINED SALES of the Compa- 
nies hsied below— the "100 largest 
foreign investments m the U.S." — 
amount to SI 13 billion, a staggering 40% 
increase over the last time this table was 
published (Fohbes, Nov. 25. 1977], Less 
than 17 months ago, Fokbks described 
the pace of foreign investment in .Ameri- 
can manufacturing as a "discreet amble." 
Now, it resembles the fury of an Olympic 
100-meter dash. Last year alone 358 in- 
tended investments from overseas were 
announced, more than double the total 
three years ago. 

More investors on our list are domi- 
ciled ii) the U.K. and Canada (23 and 22, 
respectively), but it is West Germany, 
with an even dozen, that dominates the 
field. Those 12 companies have a stake 
in $24 billion worfh of U.S. sales. U.S. 
sales of the U.K.-bas*d investors touled 
S21 billion, Canada &13.4 billion. 

Why the bulge? In great part it's due to 
the sheer heft of four new addi to 
the German column. The Ten,; ' an 
Group is spending 578 million to . uire 
42% of ailing supermaiketer Great At- 
lantic Pacific Tea. Thyssen, the he-ivy 
industry giant, purchased automotive 
parts manufacturer Budd. Despite White 
Motor's 1978 results— a dismal $300,000 



profit on revenues of $1,1 billion — 
M.A.N, is planning to purchase a major- 
ity interest in the tmck and farm equip- 
ment company. And the Friedrich Flick 
Group, besides adding to its stake in 
W.R. Grace, picked up over 35% of U.S. 
Filter. 

This year's table introduces 14 new 
foreign investors, including the govern- 
ment of Kuwait. Among the additional 
10 new names listed in the "25 rurmers- 
up" are the Canadian brewer, Molson 
Cos., German chemicals manufacturer 
Schering and the Pirelli Group, which 
spent $60 million to buy the electric 
power cable operations of General Cable. 

A word about the method. Forbes 
rankings are determined by adding up 
the sales of a foreign investor's American 
subsidiaries and the sales of any U.S. 
companies in which that investor owns 
5% or more of the common stock.* 

Checking procedures included ques- 
tionnaires to some 1,700 companies. 
Given the traditional reticence of many 
foreign investors, the list is necessarily 
incomplete. — ^Thomu Jalfe 



•CK-nership of mure than 5% of the common stock tn a 
puhiK compam mu« be rrponcd lo the Securities A 
Exchange Commtvion 
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Source: Forbes, April 2, 1979, p. 7 3 
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Lesson XXVI . 



! ove of small-town life 

at odds with hope to progress 



Marysville sees mixed blessing 
in choice as Honda site 



By DARWIN SATOR 
Dtily News IndnstrUl Editor 
MARYSVILLE — Some of Marysvillc's 8p000 
residents think it's possible to get too much of a 
good thing. 

That's the way they feel about the announce- 
ment that the first Japanese automobile assem- 
bly plant in the United States wiU be built out- 
side this Union County dty. Nfarysville is 58 
miles from Dayton. 

aties like Dayton, Akron and Youngstown, 
which have been hit hard by industrial job 
losses, would like to have Marysville's problem. 
At peak production, Honda Motor Co: expects to 
use 2,000 area workers to make 10,000 cars a 
month. 

BUT MARYSVILLE IS the small county seat 
of an agricultural county. The dominant features 
of its downtown skyline are the courthouse and 
the Ohio Gr-tin elevator. 

Now Un<on County rodents don't like to ap- 
pear to be unappredativet and they're generally 
friendly toward strangera. Most of those who 
are a| . .^st rapid industrialization of the county 
voice their opposition quietly. There is, in fact, 
no organized opposition to the auto plant. 

So Nuncy Naely, manager of Frieda's Fashions 
tn downtown Marysville, was embarrassed one 
day last month when an interviewer from the 
Japanes version of "Sixty Minutes" paid a sur- 
prise visit *'I really blew it,** she said. 

THE MAIN PROBLEM was that she, like most 
Marysville residents, was unaware that Honda 
had decided to build its auto plant nearby. 

-He asked. 'What you think when we bring 
cars overT and I didn't understand him," Neely 
said. (Honda will build either the Civic or the 
Accord at Marysville.) 

What she thinks is Uiat she likes Marysville's 
mall-town atmosphere. '*! have mixed emo- 
doos,- she said. "You walk down the street and 
you really know people. When it grows, what is 
'i\ going to be like?" She also wonders how the 
school system will be able lo handle the children 
of all of the new famlUes that will come to town 
M worn for Honda. 

About Honda, specifically, Neely Is generous. 
'I fe*l there are a lot of other towns that could 
use»* "she said. 

EKLC 



Actually, most of those who were Interviewed 
favored a moderate rate of Industrial growth, 
but most of them acknowledged that thsy will 
miss the old days. 

THE INDUSTRIAL BOOM actually started In 
the late 1960s when a new four-lane, limited ac- 
cess U^. 33 bypass was built, creating Industrial 
, sites and giving Miuysville a direct link to 
Columbus, 31 miles to the southeast 

lo came a Rockwell Standard tnick-axlie 
assembly plant and about 550 Jobs, a Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber plant and about 265 Job» and 
the Denison Division of Abex Corp., which em- 
ptoys about 340 persons In the manufacture of 
hydraulic pumps. 

There already was an Impressive Industrial 

ise, including the area's largest employer. O.M. 
Scott and Sons, the grass people, with about 
1,000 Jobs. T}.ere also were the Nestle Co. and 
Westreco, Inc., a Nestle research organization, 
with 8 total of 320 Jobs; Eljer Brass Division of 
Wallace Murry Corp. (143 Jobs); Gould, Inc., 
electric equipment manufacturer ( 123 JobsX and 
General Industries, a plastic products firm 
(about 100 jobs). 

THEN IN APRIL 1978 — largely through the 
efforts of Gov. James Rhodes and former Marys- 
ville resident James A. Duerk — ground was 
broken for a $25-miIiion Honda motorcycle 
plant west of town. A spokesman at the' motor- 
cycle factory said about 65 cycles are being pro- 
duced daily and when full production is reached, 
between 350 and 400 workers will be turning 
out 200 to 250 cycles a day. 

The auto complex will be built next to the 
motorcycle plant 

Marysville ah'eady has changed a lot. Its popu- 
laUon. which was around 5,300 In 1970, Is close 
to 8,000 today — a 50 percent increase in the 
decade. 

There's a new TG&Y Junior department store 
west of town; a Rink's discount store is about to 
open north of town, and a K-Mart is promised 
south of town* J.C. Penney has brought In a 
catalogue store, MacDonald's has arrived and 
cable television Is due next summer. 

ONE THING THAT YOU can't buy in Marys- 



ville is a Honda automobUe. '^e ddn*t have any 
Imported car dealen at all. let alone a Honda 
dealer,** said Gary Smith, owner of Smith Furni- 
ture and president of the retail* di virion of the 
Marysville Area Chamber of Commerce. 

Steve A. Stolte, secretary of the MarysvUJe 
chamber, wanted to make it clear that any local 

opposition to Honda was ^not based on the fact 

thatifa JapaneM or Honda . bat the effect it Is 

going to have on the amall town.** 
Stoite, for one. predicts that MaiyivIIl8*a 

population win double — to 16.000 — In the 

next 10 yean. He expects additional burdens 4NI 

the school system and dty services. 
THat woold be qoite a twitch for a town that 

eacpected to become a bedroom community for 
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Lesson XX^/I. 





Honda Accord 



Columbus/ U.S. 33 nins both ways. Some resi- 
dents have gone to work in Columbus, but many 
workers live in Columbus and drive to work ia 
Marysvillc nowadays. Others come to Marys- 
ville from Kenton, Bellefontaine, Marion, 
Uri^a, Debware aild Springfleld — all within 
30 or 40 pJnutes' drive. 

THERE IS ROOM FOR disagreement about the 
eventual Impact of the Honda auto plant, since 
many workers can be expected to live fn othei' 
nearby communities. 

"I don't look for MarysvilVc proper to grow 
that much. I don't think development is going to 
be all that great as people think," said Lester L 
Kempfer, owner of Kempfer's Framin.^ and Art 
Store on N. Main Street 

Area residents are less enthusiastic about 
another foreign company that has purchased 
J.SOO acres north of the city and is producing 
chicken eggs — ultimately one million a day. 
Residents claim that Bavarian Farms Co. of 
West Germany, operating as Daylay Egg Farms* 
Inc., has spread parts of dead ciiickens on fields 
I along with manure, causing a frightening odor. 

MARY5VILLE MAYOR Ken Kraus figures the 
perhaps 25 percent of the workers that will be 
employed at the Honda auto plant will locate in 
MarysviUe hsdtf. 

Kraus Isnt over!y worried about new Indus- 
trial growth. He's concerned only about control- 
ling and drecting It, and he thinks Marysville 

has time on its side. "It has been announced that 
it will be t\vc vears before the Honda plant 
comes on stream, and I have a feeling that it will 
be X or two after that before it hits full 
production. Thil gives us time,** Kraus said. The 
^ icil aJr^ady is planning for growth three 
ears from now, the mayor said. 



Strong candidate for production at first Japanese auto assembly plant in U-S. in Marysville, Ohic 

Leroy Williams, superintendent of schools, A new plant wouldn't affect Union County'; 
confirmed that worries about the city's schools unemployment rate much, though. One week 
are justified. "Our seams are stretched now. last ^mmer the local office of the Ohio Bureai. 
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We're comfortably full and we don't have room 
for dessert even," Williams said. 

Carl Spain, who runs Spain's Appliances, also 
is concerned about the school system, since dt 
last two times a school levy was placed on the 
ballots it was defeated. Spain was on the school 
board 10 years. 

"I won't come out publicly and say we won't 
need that automotive plant, but . . . frankly, we 
could do without It," Spain said. "It will be a 
nice addition to taxes, but will wie have to have 
new schools?" 

POPULATION GROWTH will be Umited by 
the amount of housing available but, so far,, that 
has not been a problem. Several subdivisions are 
being developed and real estate man Donald E. 
Cook said Marysville still has a fairly good 
Inventory of homes In most price ranges and 
that, there still are some apartments available. 

Unfortunately for the city, tax money from 
the new plant will go to the county. It Is esti- 
mated that the auto plant could yield the county 
$1 million in new taxes. However, the plant will 
be in the city school district. 

HONDA IS EXPECTED to request tax abate- 
ment on its auto plant, as it did when it built the 
motorcycle plant. The cycle plant's value for tax 
purposes will be $106,000 for the next 15 years. 
Without abatement. It would have been valued 
at $867,910. The company estimates that motor- 
cycle operations >vill contribute $44,316 In 1980, 
and $143,678 in 1981, to the Marysville school 
district. If the plant hadn't been built in the 
county, the tax yield on the land would have 
hM>n onlv $L127. . 



of Employment Services could count only. 24( 
persons out of work. 

Honda decided to start making cars in the 
United States because It faced Import restric- 
tions as a result of hard times In this country's 
own auto Industry. Last year, Honda exported 
348.000 cars to the United States. 

AMERICAN AUTO INDUSTRY officials and 
union executives have said that making cars fa 
the United States and payiivg union wages will 
put the Japanese on an even basis with domestjg^ 
car makers. Toyota Motors and Nissan Moton: 
Co., which makes the Datsun, are expected tg 
follow Honda to America. 

Even so, Honda will be shipping engineo 
transmissions and other major components 1^ 
Marysville from Japan. o 
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Lesson XXVI. Foreign Owned Companies in Ohio 



Ohio Subsidiary 
BELGIUM 



Parent Company 



Product 



Arthur G. McKee & Co. 
East 23 St. at Chester 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
(216) 5*24-9300 



CANADA 



C.T.B. Engineers & 

Construction et d 'Enter- 
prises Industrielles 

S.A., Ste. (Sofina) 

Brussels, Belgium 



Engineers & 
Contract" rs 



Bank of Nova Scotia 
1300 East Ninth Street 
Suite 1006 

Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
(216) 579-1400 



Bank of Nova Scotia 



Representative ' s Office 



Cardinal Dev. Corp. 
39196 Grant Street 
P.O. Box 232 
Lisbon, Ohio 44432 



Keep Rite }?roducts, Ltd. 



Custon^-designed 
pumps 



FRANCE 



Certain-Teed Products 

Corporation 
P.O. Box 600 
Milan, Ohio 44846 

Green Air Industrie 
Thermal Products, Inc. 

29425 Chagrin Blvd. 

Pepper Pike, Ohio 44122 
(216) 831-0674 



Saint Gobain Ind. , S,A. 



Aire Industrie, S.A. 



Roofing felt & 

asphalt 
Concrete multi-duct 
Telephone conduit 

Engineering office 
for energy systems 
& utility power 
plants 



Promecam, inc. 
918 Dalton Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45203 
(513) 621-6515 

GERMANY, WEST 

ACO Drain, Inc. 
Route 44 
Chdrdon , Ohio 

American Beck-Van 

Fuellen 
101 Benson Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45215 

(513) 761-6777 



Promecam Session Lahmann 



Machine tools 



ACO Severin, Ahlmann 
Grabb & Co. 
K.G. Postfach 300 

Becker-Van Huellen 



o 

8 



Manufactures 

polyester concret^ 
products 

m 

Hydraulic presses ^ 

R 
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American Custoiu M*^tals 
1965 Grand Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45214 
(513) 251-2730 



Ferdenand Klingelnberg 
Sohne 
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Industrial machine 
knives 



Lesson XXVI. Foreign Owned Companies in Ohio 



Ohio Subsidiary Parent Company Product 

GERMANY, WEST/ continued 

BASF Wyandotte BASF AG Plastics / dyestuffs 

North American 

Urethanes Div. 
1717 Boetter Road 
Uniontown, Ohio 44685 



Baker Material Handling Linde Aktiengesellshaf t Gas compressors 

Company 
8000 Baker Avenue 
P.O. Box 5579 
Cleveland, Ohio 44102 

(216) 651-3000 



Barrett Battery, Inc. 
3317 La Grange Street 
Toledo, Ohio 43551 
(419) 241-4198 



Varta Batterie 
Hannover , Germany 



Batteries , chargers 



Becker Pumps 
1350 Home Avenue 
Akron, Ohio 44310 
(216) 633-1083 



Gebr. Becker 



Manufactures 

compressors and 
pumps 



Braun Electric 

American/ Inc. 
P.O. Box 2308 
Central Station 
Toledo, Ohio 43603 

Brockhaus Equipment, Inc. 
and 

Brockhaus Steel, Inc. 
P.O. Box 6121 
Toledo, Ohio 

(419) 865-3810 



Braun AG 

Frankfurt/Main 

Germany 



Kaltwatzerk Brockhaus Gmbh 



Household appliances 



Distributor of 
high-carbon steel 
and electronic 
process control 
instruments 



Demag Material 
29201 Aurora Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44139 
(216) 248-2400 



Demag Aktiengesellshaf t 



Overhead materials :Q 
cranes, electric ^ 
motors and hoistsQ 



Deutz Corporation 
3600 Parkway Lane 
Columbus, Ohio 43206 
(614) 876-7334 

Drescher Company 

Dayton Center Ind. Pkwy. 

Dayton, Ohio 



Klockner Humbald 
Deutz AG 



Drescher KG 



Diesel engines & 
farm equipment 



Manufactures 
business forms 
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Lesson XXVI, Foreign Owned Companies in Ohio 



Ohio Subsidiary 

GERMANY, WEST (continue d) 

ELU Machinery Corp. 
Midway Ind. Park 
9040 Dutton Drive 
Twinsburg, Ohio 44087 
(216) 425-3135 



Parent Company 



Eugene Lut2 Gmbh 
West Germany 



Product 



Manufactures 

machinery for the 
aluminum, plastic 
woodworking industry 



EMCO Lux Corporation 
2050 Fairwood Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43207 
(614) 455-8328 



Emil Lux Gmbh 



Distributor of 
Aus t r i an -made 
machine tools 



Euclid, Inc. 

(Subsidiary of White Motors) 
Euclid, Ohio 

(216) 383-5000 



Daimler Benz AG 



Motor vehicles & 
motor vehicle 
equipment 



Eurodrive, Inc. 
2001 W. Main Street 
Troy, Ohio 45373 
(513) 335-0036 



Haefele America Corp. 
33620 Pine Oak Pkwy. 
Avon Lake, Ohio 44012 
(216) 933-6267 



SEW Eurodrive Gmbh 



Haefele KG Nagold 



Assembly plant for 
power transmission 
equipment, gear units, 
brake motors and 
variable speed drives 



Holz Technik 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 
(216) 343-4474 



Holz Technik 



Wooden pallets 



Linde Hydraulics Corp. 
5089 W. Western Reserve Rd. 
P.O. Box 82 
Canfield, Ohio 44406 
(216) 533-6801 



Linde AG 



High pressure 

hydraulic piston 
motors 



Luk, Inc. 

3401 Old Airport Road 
Route 585 

Wooster, Ohio 44691 
(216) 264-4383 

Kern-Liebers USA , Inc. 
1510 Albon Road 
P.O. Box 176 
Holland, Ohio 43528 
(419) 865-2437 



Lammelen Und Kupplungobau 
(LUK) 



Kern Liebers Co. 
Schramberg 



Manufactures 
clutches and 
disc springs for 
auto industry 



Mainsprings, seat 
belts 
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Lesson XXVI. Foreign Owned Companies in Ohio 



Ohio Subsidiary 

GERMANY, WEST (continued) 

Mannessmann-Meer 
Easton Metal Powder Co. 
Cincinnati/ Ohio 

MC/B Mfg. Chemists, Inc. 
2909 Highland Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45212 
(513) 631-0445 



Parem: Company 



Mannessmann AG 
4000 Duesseldorf 



Merck OHGE 



Product 



Steel processing 
plastic 



Laboratory chemicals 210 
biological stains 
and indicators / 
solvents and 
mineral acids 



McKee-Otto 
6200 Oak Tree Blvd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44131 
(216) 524-9300 



Dr. C. Otto & Co. Gmbh 



Turnkey coke plants , 
By-product plants. 
Coke and coke handling 

plant 
Pickling lines 



Merkel-Forsheda Corp. 
5375 Naiman Parkway 
Cleveland, Ohio 44139 
(216) 248-2660 

National Machinery Co. 
Greenfield and Stanton St. 
Tiffin, Ohio 

(419) 447-5211 

Rotek, Inc. 
220 West Main Street 
Ravenna, Ohio 44266 
(216) 296-9951 
and 

1400 S. Chillicothe Road 
St. Route 43 
Aurora, Ohio 44202 
(216) 562-3111 

Schuberth Corp. 
1510 Albon Road 
P.O. Box 205 
Holland, Ohio 43528 
(419) 865-1297 

Shenango Steel Co. 
525 Standard Building 
Masury, Ohio 44438 

Stromag, Inc. 
95 Compark Road 
Centerville, Ohio 45459 
(513)"'^ 433-3882 



Martin Merkel KG 



Hydraulic seals & 
packings 



J. G, Kayser Gmbh 



Hoesch Rothe Erde 



S chube r t h -We r ke 



Pleico Gesellschaft Gmbh 



Maschinenfabrik 
Stromag Gmbh 



Antifriction 
bearings 



Industrial safety 
goggles 



Motor parts 



Brakes , clutches , 
couplings 
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Lesson XXVI. Foreign Owned Companies in Oh.lo 



Ohio Subsidiary 

GERMANY, WEST (continued) 



Parent Coirpany 



Product 



TLT-Babcock , Inc - 

30900 Market Street 
Akron , Ohio 

(216) 867-8540 



Turbo Lufttechnik Gmbh 



Industrial sand 



Thomas Steel Strip Corp. 
Delaware Avenue, N»W» 
Warren, Ohio 44485 
(216) 392-1521 

Voss, Inc. 
7029 Kuntly Road 
Columbus , Ohio 
(614) 436-5668 



Ilille S( Mueller CHG 



Xomox Corporation 
4444 Cooper Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45243 
(513) 793-7000 

Zinunerman Products 
1510 Alben Road 
Holland, Ohio 
(419) 865-7345 



Armaturenfabrik 
Herman Voss 



Tuflin Gmbh 



Frederick Zimmerman KG 



Carbon steel strips 



Distribution of 
pipe couplings, 
txobes, valves & 
assembly aids for 
trucks , buses & 
road building 
equiptnent 

Actuators and valves 



Pattern machines 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

British Moulding 

Machine, Inc. 
7500 Wall Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 

(216) 524-6402 

Domer Twist Drill Co. 
3206 Frenchmen's Road 
Toledo, Ohio 43615 
(419) 535-1323 

Foseco, Inc. 
20200 Sheldon Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44017 
(216) 826-4548 

Lever Brothers Co. 
21020 Center Ridge Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44116 
(216) 331-3239 



British Moulding Machine 



Sheffeld Twist 



Foseco Mensup, Ltd. 



Unilever N.U*, Ltd. 
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Moulding machines 



Metal treating 
equipment 



Soaps and oils 
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Lesson XXVI. Foreign Owned Companies in Ohio 



Ohio Subsidiary 

GREAT BRITAIN (continued) 

Arthur G. McKee & Co. 
East 23 St. at Chester 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
(216) 524-9300 

Matrix Churchill 
5903 Harper 
Solon, Ohio 

(216) 248-7950 



Parent Company 



McKee U.K. , Ltd. 



Tube Investment 
Chas. Churchill, Ltd. 



Product 



Engineers & con- 
tractors 



Raa/ne 

755 Frilden Dr., N.W. 
North Canton, Ohio 
(216) 499-1040 



R£:'^.yne, Ltd. 



Manufacture & sell 
induction heating 
equipment 



Rio Indal 
Aluminum, Ltd. 
1510 Investment Plaza 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(216) 696-0050 

Schweitzer Equip. Co. 
3765 Ridge Road 
Cleveland , Ohio 
(216) 281-8200 

Standard Oil Co. 
Midland Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(216) 575-4141 



Rio Tinto Zinc, Ltd. 



Market company 



Carrier Drysus, Ltd. 



British Petroleum, Ltd. 



Spray coating 
machinery 



Petroleum Retail 



U.C.C. Products, Inc. 
23647 Mercantile Drive 
Cleveland, Ohio 44122 
:^16) 292-7281 

Wimpey Developments, Inc. 
933 High Street 
Suite 140 

Worthington, Ohio 43085 
(614? 888-2435 

William Collins 
World Publishing Co. 
2080 W. Xl7th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(216) 941-6930 



Lucas Industries, Inc. 



George Wimpey & Co. , Ltd. 



William Collins & Sons 
Publishing Co. 



Manuf picturing 

hydraulii": accessories 
and power transmissigji 
products 25 

O 

Real estate Q 
developers S 



Publishers 
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Lesson XXVI. Foreign Owned Companies in Ohio 



Ohio Subsidiary 
HOLLAND 



Parent Company 



Product 



Chemtrol Adhesives, Inc. 
180 Lena Drive 
Aurora, Ohio 44202 
(216) 562-5241 



(KSH) Koninklijke 



Pressure sensitive 
paper, films & 
foils 



International Salt Co. 
614 Superior, N*W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 
(216) 696-6770 



AKZO N.V. 
Holland 



Salt 



Shell Oil Co. 
Shell Chemicals 
423 Washington Blvd. 
Belpre, Ohio 

(216) 423-7571 



Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. 



Chemicals 



Verol-A-Ray Corp. 
615 Front Street 
Toledo, Ohio 

(419) 691-5751 



Philxips N.V. 



Lighting products 



ITALY 



Adria Laboratories, Inc. 
582 W. Goodale Blvd. 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 



Montedis on , S . P . A . 



Pharmaceutical 
preparations 



JAPAN 



American Honda Motor 
75 N. Industrial Estates 
1-75 and Wyse Rd. 
Dayton, Ohio 45424 
(513) 890-6850 

American Koyo Corp. 
29570 demons Rd. 
Westlake, Ohio 44145 
(216) 235-1000 



Honda Motor Co. Ltd. 



Koyo Corp. Japan 



5013 Distribution 
Center 



1—4 

o 



American Toyo EntGp. 
23 3 Seante Dr. 
MCrnroe, Ohio 45050 
(513) 539-9296 

Audio Technica U.S. Corp. 
1655 W. Marquette St. 
Fairlawn, Ohio 4431" 
(216) 826-0246 



Toyo Entep, KK Osaka 



Audiotechnica KK, Tokyo 



Car Washers 



Pick-up cartridges , 
tone arms 



m 

CO 
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Lesson XXVI. Foreign Owned Companies in Ohio 



Ohio Svibsidiary 

JAPAN (continued; 

Fvikusuke Corp. 
11750 Berea Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44111 
(216) 252-6959 



Parent Company 



Fijkusuko KK Osaka 



Hitachi Metals America Ltd. Hitachi Kinzoku KK Tokyo 



Product 



Sewing machines, 
stockings 



Special steel mill 
rolls, pipe fittings 
and valves, malleable 
iron castings, magnets 
chains 



Honda of America Mfg. Inc 
2400 U.S. Route 33 
Marysville, Ohio 4 3040 

Honda Distribution Center 
64Q0 Sand Make Rd. 
Dayton, Ohio 45414 
(513) 890-6850 

Japan Air Lines Co. Ltd. 
Banna Bldg. Suine 10C4 
1422 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 
(216) 621-0511 



Honda Giken Kogyo 



Honda Giken Kogyo 



Nippon Koki KK Tokyo 



Automobiles and 
motorcycles 



Motorcycles 



EKLC 



Koizumi Group - U.S.A., Inc. 
Suite 2850 
Winters Bank Tower 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 

Matai (U.S.A.) Inc. 

1914 East Pleasant Street 

Springfield, Ohio ^15503 

Kitsui & Co. U.S.A. Inc. Mitsui Bussan KK Tokyo 

1100 Superior Ave.// Suite 717 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
(216) 696-8710 

Mitr.ui Osklines Ltd. 
21010 Center Ridge Rd, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44116 
(216) 331-8400 



Nissan Motor Corp. in USA 
500 W. Wilson Bridge Rd. 
Wor thington , Ohio 
(614) 846-6900 



Nissan Motors 
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Lesson XXVI. Foreign Owned Companies in Ohio 



Ohio Subsidiary Parent Company Product 

JAPAN (continued) 



Nissho-Iwai America Corp. Nissho-Iwai KK Osaka Merchandise in general 

2O00 Lee Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44118 
(216) 932-2229 

Noritake Co. Inc. Nippon Toki KK Nagoya Chinaware, tableware 

630 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45215 
(513) 761-3820 



Okuma Machinery Works Ltd. KK Okuma 
32400 Aurora Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(216) 248-7950 



Tekkosho Nagoya Machine tool*'., 

spinning mach. 



Osaka Kiko Co. Ltd. 
11719 Detroit Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44107 
(216) 228-3033 



Osaka Kiko KK Osaka 



Machine tools 



Sansei Mfg. Co. Ltd, 
11719 Detroit Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44107 
(216) 228-3033 



Sansei Seisakusho 



Machine tools 

surface grinders 



Tokai Kogyo Tokai Kogyo Representative 

193030 Lake Road office 
Suite 311 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(216) 331-5328 



Toyota Motor Dist. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



Inc. 



Weld-loc Systems, Inc. 
i469 W. Main 
P.O. Box 688 
Alliance, Ohio 44601 



Toyota Motor 

Sales U.S.A. Inc. 



Warehouse 
Operation 



I— I 

o 



SWITZERLAND 



Richard Klingfjr, Inc. 
2350 Cambell Road 
Sii'ineyf Ohio 45356 

Libby, McNeil & Libby 
Leipsic, Ohio 45856 
(41^^^) 943-2121 



Klinger Administration 



Nestle Alimentana SA 



Rubber , asbestos 
gasketing material 



Food products 
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Ormet Corporation 
Rt. #7, Box 176 
Hannibal, Ohio 43921 
(614) 483-1381 



Swiss Aluminum AG 



Aluminum 



Lesson XXVI. Foreign Owned Companies in Ohio 



Ohio Subsidiary 

SWITZERLAND (continued) 

Nestle Company, Inc. 
721 Collins Avenue 
Marysville, Ohio 43040 
also: 

South Columbus Street 
Sunbury, Ohio 43074 

Stouffer Foods 
5750 Harper 
Solon, Ohio 

(216) 248-0700 

Sylvester & Co. 
24700 Highpoint Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44122 



Parent Company 



Nestle Alimentana AG 



Product 



Food products 



Div. of Nestle Alimentana 
of Switzerland 



A.G. Adolph Saurer 



Foods 



Heavy duty diesel 
engines , trucks 
and buses 
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FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 



REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 
BY THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 



Principal Findings 



June 18, 1976 



The U.S. Department of Commerce sees no need for tighter controls on foreign 
investment in -^he United States and affirms this country's opendoc^, non- 
discriminatory policy toward such investments, according to a report issued by 
Commerce Secretary Elliot L. Richardson. However, the r<rr;Ort urges Congress 
to provide additional authority to collect data on foreign investments here 
in the future. 

The report, called for by the Foreign Investment Study Act of 1974, culminates 
a year and a half of intensive research, analysis and preparation by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce staffs augmented by contributions from other Federal Government 
agencies and private research contractors. The report and appendices consist 
of 9 volxames totalling approximately 2,500 pages » and represent the first compre- 
hensive study on the subject. A centra] element of the report is the 1974 bench- 
mark statistical survey; the last such survey was in 1959. 

Foreign-owned companies were found to have only a minor position in all major 
sectors of the American economy. In the foreign-trade area, however, U.S, 
affiliates of foreign parents accounted for 24 percent of total U.S. exports 
and 30 percent of imports. As in the case of domestic investments, the net 
effects of foreign investments on the economy are not easily measured, but on 
the whole they are considered beneficial. Marketing objectives and financial 
security are the principal motivating factors. The report summarizes the Commerce 
Department's monitoring program and urres the passage of legislation to pro- 
vide adequate authority to collect investment information on which the Department 
couM base continuing reports - 

Representatives of the Department of Commerce and the Treasury Department pro- 
vided summary findings in early May on foreign direct and portfolio investments 
re pectively in testimony presented to the Foreign Commerce rnd Tourism Siib- 
comnifctee of the Senate Com.ac3rce Committee, chaired by Senator Inouye. Supple- 
menting the earlier data, this report provides 132 statistical tables based on 
^iie benchmark survey and highlights the major findings therefrom. Also, for 
the first time, an analysis is made of the relative position of foreign direct 
investments in the various sectors of the U.S. economy, the motivations and 
mechanisms of such investments, their management and labor practices, and 
their economic effects. U.S. policies and laws regarding such investments 
are comparo'-l with those of other industrialized countries regarding inward 
investments . 




The foreign direct investment position in the United States was $26.5 billion 
at year-end 1974. Direct investments constitute ownership by a foreign person 
of 10 percent or more of the voting shares or the equivalent of a U.S. business 
enterprise^ and the investment position is a net figure — claims of y on 
affiliates as reduced by affiliate claims on the parents. About 9C er 
of the posicion was in U.S, affiliates that were either wholly or ir 
owned by the foreign parents. The United Kingdom, Canada and the Ne . ands each 
accounted for about one-fifth of the total. 

Japan's investment position was only about 1 percent, as substantial claims, 
mainly receivables, of U.S. affiliates on their Japanese parents largely offset 
the parents' investment in their U.S. affiliates. However, this figure under- 
states the economic significance of Japanese investment. U.S. affiliates of 
Japanese parents accounted for 22 percent of total foreign affiliate assets, 
42 percent of their exports, 35 percent of their imports and 27 percent of their 
total sales. All these proportions are the largest for any single country. The 
Middle East's 7 percent share of the position was almost entirely due to one 
government's participation in a U.S. - incorporated petroleum company with 
operating assets in that country. 

About one-third of the investment position was in U.S. manufacturing, mainly 
chemicals, food and machinery. Finance, insurance and real estate combined 
and petroleum each accounted for about one-fourth of the total. Most of the 
remainder was in wholesale trade. 

Citing the difficulties of providing comprehensive and accurate dat^ cn land owner- 
ship, the report indicates that 4.9 million acres of land were reported as foreign- 
owned as of the end of 1974, of which 1 million acres were in the agricultural 
sector — about 0.1 percent of the 1.1 billion acres of U.S. farir-land. Small 
holdings and those for personal use were excluded from the survey. • Western 
Europe (espe .-ially the United Kingdom) and Canada uccoujir.eri fo:^ most of the 
foreign land ownership. SOme Middle East investr '~ -re .'..lOwn to have made 
land purchases through companies incorporated ii; - " >'^. 

The report is supplemented by a number of special, -studies covering the various aspects 
of foreign ownersnip of land. While informative, vhesJe studies underscore the 
difficulties of securing adequate data. S 

O 

Foreign ownership of private lands is not substantially restricted, since most states ^, 
either treat aliens on an equal footing with U.S. citizens or impose only nominal 2 
restrictions on alien ownership. Land re:;ordation is local— generally at the ^ 
county Ic-vel — and not on a uniiorm basi£>. This, plus the lack of information p 
about beneficial ownership and ^li^'erse techniques to /oid disclosure, means that ^ 
there is no readily available way to obtain an accurate picture of foreign land 
ownerF:hip. Such data as are available su*:fgest that the amount of foreign-owned ^ 
agricultural land and real estate is small, that most alien investors seem interested ^ 
'n long-term investments rather than short- temi speculations, and that the use of ^ 
rarmland did not change aftor acquisition by nonresident aliens. ^ 

The in'-estnent position increas d $5.1 billion during 1974, consisting of net * 
capital inflows of $3.8 billion, ^invested earnings of $1.6 billion, and small ^ 
negative valuation adjustments. Earnings distributed to foreign parents amount § 

to $5.1 billion. m 

ay 
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U.S. affiliates accounted for 24 percent of total U.S. exports and 30 percent of 
imports. Total assets of foreign-owned firms were valued at $174.3 billion at year- 
end 1974, of which more than half was accounted for by affiliates of Western 
European parents and over one-fifth by Japanese affiliates. By industry, nearly 
half the assets was in finance, insurance, and real estate — primarily in banking. 
Most of the rest was roughly equally divided between petroleum, manufacturing, 
and wholesale trade. 



U.S. affiliates had sales of $146.8 billion in 1974, with wholesale trade 
affiliates accounting for nearly half — mainly from sales of farm-product raw 
materials, metals and minerals, and motor vehicles. 

U.S. affiliates employed almost 1.1 million persons in 1974, about half in 
manufacturing. Only about 5 percent were non-U. S. citizens. Wages and salaries 
totaled $11.4 billion. Relating the benchmark survey data to national statistics, 
U.S. affiliates accounted for about 1.6 percent of private nonfarm employment 
here and 1.9 percent of private nofifarm wages and salaries. 

Total property, plant, and equipment of U.S. affiliates was $45.5 billion at the 
end of 1974- Research and development expenditures by U.S. affiliates were 
$0.8 billion in 1974. 

Manufacturing facilities owned by foreign investors account for less than 6 
percent of the nation's output in each of the broad industry categories, although 
the percentage is higher in some subsectors. Foreign-owned affiliates in the 
petroleum industry produced about 7 percent of the U.S. output of petroleum in 1974. 
Foreign-owned bank affiliates had about 6 percent of total U.S. bank assets 
and foreign-owned insurance affilia*'es accounted for about 5 percent of total 
premium income - 

In addition to the benchmark su /ey, the report includes a number of qualitative 
studies produced by Government and private analysts. 

Sectoral analysis was undertaken o2 the position of foreign investors in the 

L 3. economy. In addition, state maps and lists pinpoint foreign-owned manufacturing 

facilities . 



o 



In n:anufacturing , foreign investment was significant in a small number of 
subsectors, such as nev;sprint and several chemical industries — dyes, pharma- 
ceuticals, and synthetic fibers. In the energy field, foreign-owned firms Q 
accounted for an estimated 13 percent of t-otal U.S. refinery capacity in 1974, § 
10 percent of total gasoline sales, 7 percent of petroleum production, and 4 percent 2 
of natural gas production. ^ 



In other resourco-orJ erited i ndustries--nonenerqy minerals, forest resources, and 
the corrLmercial fisiheries industry--f oreign participation is not large on a 
nation il scale. The foreign presence is significant locally in some cases and 

'^e^pectinq a fev; noncricital minerals. 



> 

r" 



Alaska a::cl } lav/a ii have numerous Japanese investments, but these constitute only 
a minor j)ort:Lon of total invoitment .in either state. In Alaska the investments 
are ';;nt:ei*ed in resource-related industries--particularly forestry and fisheries — 
a-;'\ -fawaii in tourist- re la ted activities. H 

m 

Tv/o ha.:Lc "yijes of motivating forces presently account for the growth in foreign ^ 
direct investments in the United States and these are expected to continue. These 

.-t, the pull caused by the large U.S, inarket, relatively favorable labor 
conclLtionr:, and, in r::orne cases, access to comparatively inexpensive raw materials 
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or specieil technologies; and second, the push of overall economic conditions in other 
develop^id countries accompanied by the increased financial, technical, and managerial 
capabilities of foreign firms for undertaking large-scale overseas investments. 



Foreign fiirms of Western Europe and Japan that developed export markets in the 
years following World War II by the late 1960s or early 1970s caught up with U.S. 
firms in technological and management skills. This factor, accompanied by the 
gradual equalization of U.S. lahor costs with those abroad and two dollar de- 
valuations led some foreign firms to serve the U.S. market by establishing or 
acquiring plants in the United States. Access to raw materials was important in other 
cases, particularly in Japanese investments (accomplished partly through long-term 
supply contracts) in timber and coal. 

Foreign firms were found to use many sources of funds in financing their investments 
in the United States, with foreign sources primarily important in the initi.al 
stage of investment. The benchmark survey indicated that increases in new U.S. affili- 
ates* debt was primarily to U.S. sources. A contracted study of 69 investment trans- 
actions in recent years — including investment funding by and to the parent companies — 
indicated that the major share of investment funds for new transactions came from 
foreign sources. 

An investigation of the management and employment practices of 100 foreign-owned 
subsidiaries in the United States found that practices of such companies were 
generally similar to traditional U.S. practices. In most of these companies em- 
ployment increases resulted from the investments, whether start-ups or acquisitions. 
U.S. nationals were found to predominate in managerial positions. 

Another investigation was undertaken to ascertain the dimensions of technology 
transfers related to foreign direct investment in the United States. Numerous cases 
of technology inflows and a small number of outflows were identified in the area 
of product and process technology. In this area the net balance appears to be into 
1-he United States, but "'' n the area of management innovations and marketing techniques 
th? net flow of technology appears to be outward. 

U.S. taxation of foreign direct investments was examined, taking into account 
Federal and state tax law, the tax treaty program, and the home country taxation of O 
foreign parent firms. U.S, taxation was found not to be a major determinant in the g 
basic decision to make direct investments in the United States, although it 
influenced choices of financing methods, business strategy, and the disposition of O 
earnings. Tax treaties, home country exemptions, and foreign tax credits moderate 
the burden of the U.S. tax. 



In presenting a comprehensive analysis of Federal and state law regarding foreign g 
investment, the report finds that the national interest and the need to provide 

adequate safeguards in the ficiuciary and natural resources sectors of the economy 2 

are served by Federal laws restricting and regulating investments by aliens in the ^ 

fields of transportation, communications, energy and natural resource development, ^ 

and banking, as well as by the Department of Defense's industrial security program ^ 

and broad Presidential powers. Additional restrictions are imposed in some fields, n 

e.g., land ownership, insurance, and banking, by the states. The protective a> 

authority was developed over many years in response to perceived needs. Although g 

diverse in many respects, collectively the measures provide the protection required. ^ 

Restraints on foreign investment in these fields are generally recognized as a> 
acceptable by the industrialized countries. In additio?^ to specific Federal 
restrictions on foreign direct investment, the President has the power to take 
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control of foreign-ovmed, property in the case of war or national emergency, as 
well as authority to require all firms operating in the United States to supply 
goods for military requirements and to accept and perform defense contracts. 



Based on intensive consultations with government officials, foreign investors cind 
other knowledgeable persons abroad, the report finds that, despite the existence 
of formal screening procedures in some countries, the other industrialized 
countries are generally liberal and nondiscriminatory in their attitude toward 
foreign investment. Almost all regulate foreign investment in the communications, 
transportation, utility and financial sectors. Where government review exists, 
acquisitions are particularly scrutinized in the interest of retaining substantial 
domestic ownership in significant industries. Foreign investors are generally 
treated on an equal basis with domestic investors, including access to investment 
incentives. Although a few countries expressed initial concern about investments from 
Middle East oil-producing nations, such investments have been few and the concern 
has diminished. For the most part, no basic legislation or policy changes are 
underway in the industrialized countries respecting inward investments. 

Taking into account the findings that foreign direct investments in the United 
States, while significant In size and scope, are a relatively small factor in the 
nation's economy: that massive foreign takeovers of U.S. industry have not occurred 
and are not portended; that.» on balance, foreign investments here have essentially 
the same economic effects ^.s investments by U.S. -owned firms; that a shift in policy 
toward increased restraint couLi have detrimental effects on the U.S. economy and on 
U.S. relationships with other countries; and that existing U.S. laws provide adequate 
protection of national interests, the report concludes that no change in the current 
U.S. open-door, nondiscriminatory policy toward foreign investment is necessary or 
desirable, but that the necessary steps be taken to improve the Government's 
information on such investments. 

The report's basic recommendation in regard to data collection is to conduct bench- 
mark surveys at least once every ten years and more extensive sample surveys on 
which to base annual estimates. Implementation of this recommendation would require 
new legislative authority, since the Department of Commerce has very limited authority 
to conduct future benchmark surveys on foreign investment, and its authority to 
collect sample data is limited by the Bretton Woods Agreements Act to balance of jc 
payments information- In addition to aggregate data, the report discusses data o 
that are collected by various: Federal Government agencies on individual transactions o 
and companies. These data are collected pursuant to the agencies' own regulatory and gj 
program responsibilities and reporting requirements are not, in most cases, designed o 
specifically to provide information about foreign investment in the United States. p 
Commerce's Office of Foreign Investment in the United States, established last year, m 
is now cbtainirg pertinent data from other agencies as permitted by existing legal S 
authority and is consolidating such data, along with information obtained from H 
public sources, in a foreign investment data system. The Office will provide m 
data and analyses to both the Executive Branch and the Congress for use in policy co 
and legislative formula' ion and it plans also to publish mc.cerials for public R 
distribution. ^ 
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XXVII. Global Poll: What Do People Around the World Think 



A. Objectives 

1, After comparing class generated opinion data with that collected 
from people in other areas of the world, students will be able to 
srate ways in which their views are alike and different from 
other groups. 

2. Students will be able to interpret data from graphs and charts. 

B. Materials 

1. Reading, "What People Around the World Say " ^ 

2. Student Questionnaire 

C. Procedures 

-1. Give each student a copy of the Student Questionnaire, and have 
them answer each question based on the way they feol and what 
is most important to them. 

2. No names should be signed to the questionnaire, and individual 
responses should remain anonymous. 

3. Have a group of students tabulate the results of the class 
questionnaire. Have them report their findings in percentages 
using the mathematical procedure of _N_ ^ percent of the Total 

Total/N 

4. Have a class discussion focusing on the question: "Why are our 
views of life alike or different than those people living in 
other areas of the world?" 

a. Distribute the article, "What People Around the World Say." 

b. Ask the students to compare class responses to data contained 
in the article. 

c. Have the students speculate as to possible reasons for the 
similarities and differences. 

d. Discuss the statement, "People around the world love for 
and fear the same kinds of thing," as to whether or not 
this is generally true. 

D. Suggested Additional Activities 

1. Give students copies of the questionnaire and have them ask their 
parents or other adults to complete it. Calculate the local adult 
views on the given topics. Discuss, as a class, the agreements 
and differences in this sample and the other samples discussed. 



Gallop Poll, Kettering Foundation, "What People Around the World Say," U.S. News 
a nd World Report , pp. 66-67, (Jan. 24., 1977). 
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Teacher Notes 



1. The Student Qxaestionnaire is a modified version of the poll done 
by the Gallop International Research Institute. The teacher 
should consider local reactions to value clarification exercises. 
Some students may object to completing part or all of the questionnaire. 
Alternatives inc Jucie : 

a. telling the students that if they find any of the questions 
objectionable they may simply not respond to them. 

b. emphasize the fact that the questionnaire is not intended 

to pry into their private lives, and that the reason that no 
names are used to insure anonymnity. 

2- The teacher using this material is the best judge of what will 
or will not work, ^nd should make decisions on that basis as 
whether or not to Use this lesson. 
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Icisson XXVII • Student Questionnaire 



Global Poll 

Directions: Make an (x) in the blank next to the statement which best reflects 
your opinion about the question asked. 



National Problems ; 

In your '^opinion, what is the most 
important problem facing your country 
today? Check one. 



Women's Role: 



In jobs — do you feel that 
women in your country have equal 
job opportunities with men? 



High cost of living - Food 
Unemployment 

No Satisfaction in Gov't- 
Crime 

Food Shortage 
Energy Crisis 
Racism 



Yes 
No 

Don ' t know 



In education — do you feel that 
women in your country have equal 
opportunity with men? 



Worries and Fears : 

What are your fears and worries 
for the future? 



Health 
Loneliness 
Inadequate living 

standard 
Jnemployment 
family Health Problems 
^our children - 

Inadequate opportunity 
economic stability 
^ar 



lopes and Aspirations : 

Jhen you think about what really matters 
.n your own life, what are your wishes 
ind hopes? 



:mprove standard of 
living 

[ave one's own or 
better home 
[ave wealth 

[ave modern convenience 
[ave own business 
'ave own land 
:ealth 

ecreation , Tra ve 1 , 
Leisure 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 
Travel : 



List three (3) countries you would 
like to visit. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Spending Plans : 

Suppose you had more money, say 
double what you have now, what 
would you do with the money? 



Save money 

Buy essentials 

Buy, repair 
home 

Invest in 
Business, Farm 

Travel 

Buy Non- 
essentials 

Donate 

Pay Bills 

Help other 
family members 



> 
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Hopes and Aspirations cont 



Spending Plans cont. 



Self improveiTient Move to Better 

Emotional stability Home 

and maturity Nothing ZZIZ 

Congenial Work Other 

(Job You Like) Don't know ' 

Employment 

Success Is Life Improving? 

Happy life 

Children Generally speaking, do you 

Health of family think that living conditions for 

Economic stability people like yourself in this country 

Maintain Status Quo are better or worse than they were 

(Keep things as five years ago? 

they are) 

Better 

Worse 

Saine 
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OPTIONAL QUESTIONS 



Directions: Ycu may choose not to answer these questions if you feel they are too 
personal . 

F.rinily Problems : 

What is the niost important family problem facing your family at this 
time? 

Finances 

Illness 

Children 

Hous i ng 

Unemployment 

Social Problems 

In -Law Problems 

Shortages 

No problem 



Religious Beliefs ; 

Do you believe in God? 

Yes 
No 

Don't know 



How important to you are your religious beliefs? 

Very important 

Fairly important 

Net too important 

Not important 

Don't Know 



Personal Happiness ; g 

Q 

Generally, how happy would you say you are? g 

o 

Very happy p 

Fairly happy ^ 

Not too happy ^ 

m 

R 

> 
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Lesson XXVI- 



ABOUT HOPES, FEARS, LIFE TODAY 



FAMILY PROBLEP^S 

•What la the most Important family problem facing 



your family at this time?" 










Western 


L^tin 


Africa 


Far 






Europe America 




East 


Finances 


40% 


20% 


34% 


71% 


40% 


Illness 


13% 


15% 


15% 


3% 


3% 


Children 


8% 


13% 


8% 


5% 


5% 


Housing 


2% 


6% 


4% 


8% 


9% 


Unemployment 


8% 


7% 


5% 


3% 


10% 


Social problems 


4% 


3% 


1% 


2% 




in-law problems 


1% 


2% 


3% 




1% 


Shoriages 


2% 




3% 


10% 


10% 


No problem 


23% 


30% 


30% 


4% 


15% 




RELtGIOUS BELIEFS 






U,S, 


Western 


Latin 


Africa 


Far 






Europe ..America 




East 


"Do you believe in God?" 






Yes 


94% 


78% 


96% 


95% 


89% 


No 


3% 


16% 


3% 


2% 


6% 


Don't know 


3% 


6% 


1% 


. 3% 


5% 


**How Important to you are your religious beliefs?" 


Very important 


56% 


27% 


62% 


73?« 


76% 


Fairly important 


30% 


32% 


18% 


13% 


13% 


Not too 












important 


8% 


26% 


1 1 "/» 


7% 


9% 


Not important 


5% 


13% 


7% 


4% 


2% 


Don't know 


1% 


2% 


1% 


3% 





WOMEN'S ROLE 

in Jobs— "Do you feel that women in your country 
have equal job opportunities with men?" 

U.S. Western Latin Africa Far 
Europe America East 

Yes ^B*'- 39% 55% 59% 40% 

No 48% 54% 40% 28% 37% 

Don't know 4% 7% 5% 13% 23% 

In educj^'on — "Do you feel that women In your 
country have equal opportunity with men?" 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 



as. Western Latin Africa 
Europe Ainerica 

38% 82% 34% 82% 

8% :i% \2*o 11% 

4% 7% 4% 7% 



PERSOWAL HAPPINESS 

"Generally, how happy would you say you are?" 



Very "^^ppy 
Fairly happy 
Not too t:^ppy 



U.S. 


Western 


Latin 


Africa 


Far 




Europe 


America 




East 


40% 


20% 


32% 


18% 


7% 


50% 


60% 


38% 


50% 


41% 




18% 


28% 


3 1 % 


50% 



SPENDING PLANS 

"Suppose you had more money, say double what 
you have now, what would you do with the money?" 





It c 


Western 


Latin 


Africa 


Far 






Europf America 




East 


Save money 


J J% 


21% 


26% 


i5% 


26% 


Buy essentials 


21 % 


19% 


30% 


CO /• 


9fl% 


Buy, repair 










18% 


' house 


18% 


21% 


21% 


35% 


Invest in busi- 












ness, farm 


19% 


12% 


18% 


44% 


22% 


Travel 


15% 


16% 


7% 


3% 


2% 


Buy nonessen- 












tials 


13% 


16% 


4% 


7% 


6% 


Donate 


10% 


4% 


3% 


1% 


2% 


Pay bills 


13% 


2% 


2% 




6% 


He!;.' other farr- 












Ily members 


5% 


4% 


4% 


2% 


1% 


Move io 












better home 


3% 


3% 




3% 


1% 


Nothing 


1% 


1% 




1% 


1% 


Other 


14% 


11% 


7% 


8% 


14% 


Don't know 


2% 


4% 


3% 


2% 


10% 



TRAVEL 

What nations would people like to visit? 
Here are the countries most frequently menlioned. 

Wht^re Americans would like to visit: United Kingdom, Italy. 
France. Israel. West Germany, Japan, Australia. Spam. Sv/itzer- 
land. 3ra7:l. U.S.S.R. 

Where Western Europeans would like to visit: U.S., 
France, Italy. Spam, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., Canada. Israel. 
Japan, Switzerland. West Germany. 

Where Latin Americans would like to visit: U.S.. France. 
Italy. Spain. West Germany. Brazil, United Kingdom, Japan, 
U.S.'S R., Switzerland. 

Where Alricans would like to visit: United Kingdom, U.S.. 
France, Japan, West Germany. Australia, Brazil, U.S.S.R.. and a 
scattering of others. 

Where Far Easterners would like to visit: U.S.. Japan, 
Ignited Kingdom. France, U.S. SR.. Canada. West Germany. 
Switzerland. 

A separate question asked people where they 
would prefer to move if they left their own country. 

Those who sa:d they would like to emigrate mentioned the 
U.S. most often. The United Kingdom, France, Australia. Swit- 
zerland arid West Germany were named frequently. 



IS LIFE IFilPROVINGi? 

••Generally speaking, do you think that living condi- 
tions for people like yourself \n this country are 
better or worse than they were five years ago?" 

U^. Western Latin Africa Far 
Europa America East 

Be Iter 33 % 39 % 36 % 47 % 30% 

Worse 49% 33% 31% 40% 33% 

Same 1 4 % 22% 29 % 8 % 1 1 % 
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18.9 



GLOBAL POLL 



WHAT PEOPLE AROUND THE WORLD SAY 



13 ROM THE FIRST GLOBAL POLL of public opinion, here's a 
• glimpse of the thinking of a cross section of 2.6 biliion 
^ople in the U.S. and the rest of the non-Communist world: 

• War worries them far less than illness or Hnancial 
pinches. 

• The high cost of living is a top concern the worH over. 

• Women's role is changing, giving thcrr. greater opportu- 
nities in most lands. 

• The overwhelming majority believes in God. but signifi- 
cantly fewer rate their religious beliefs as very important to 
them. 

AJl in all, most people on every continent except Asia say 
they are- very happy or fairly iiappy. 

Ajid, except in the U.S. and Far East, more people believe 
living conditions are improving than think they are getting 
worse. 

These and other findings surfaced in a new worldwide poll 
conducted by the Calliip International Research Institutes 
with data supplied by Interactive Market Systems ann with 
help and funding from the Charles F. Kettering Foundation. 

More than 9,000 persons in 70 countries 0:1 the earth's six 
inhabited continents were asked approxirjalely 100 ques- 



tions. The Gallup organization said this covered about 95 per 
cent of the 2.6 billion persons who live in relatively open 
societies. Communist countries, most .Arab states and some 
military dictatorships were excluded because they do not 
permit public-opinion surveys. 

Despite the seemingly small number of people questioned, 
Gallup officials insist that the range of error is relatively 
small. A larger sample would not have added greatly to 
accuracy, they assert. 

Results of the poll showed an intense interest among 
AiTiericans in most parts of the world. For example, it is the 
nation most often mentioned as the foreign country people 
would prefer to visit or to which they would like to move. 

In a number of cases, views of .Americans differ markedly 
from those of Western Europeans as well as from ti ose in 
Asia. Africa and Latijl Amei.^ca. 

Americans, for instance, were shown to be more widely 
concerned about the cost of living as a national problem than 
were people in other regions. Americans, as well, were more 
inchned than others to save any increased income. 

The tables on these pages highlight world opinion on key 
topics. 





Western 


Latin 


Africa 


Far 




Europe America 




East 


63% 


40% 


4 1 % 


28% 


35% 


15?; 


22% 


11% 


14% 


7% 


19% 


10% 


9% 


8% 


7% 


7% 


6% 


3% 


1% 


1% 


2% 




4% 


6% 


19% 


4% 


4% 


1% 


1?'o 


1% 


2% 


1?'o 




12% 





NATIONAL PROBLEMS 

"In your opinion, what Is the most important problem 
facing your country toci;'y?*' 



High cost of 
living — food 

Unemployment 

No satis- 
faction in 
Government 

Crime 

Food shortage 
Energy crisis 
Racism 



WORRIES AND FEARS 

"What are your fears and worries for the future?" 



Personal 

Healih 
Loneliness 

Family Economics 
'nadoQuate fivmg 

standard 
Jnemploymen; 
Family 

Health problems 
Children — inad- 
equate opportunity 
General 

Economic insfat3i!ity 
War 



HOPES AND ASPIRATIONS 

about what really matters In youi 
are your wishes — and hopes?" 



"When you think 
own life, what 



U.S. 


Western Latin 
Europe America 


Africa 


Far 
East 


23% 
3% 


29% 
4% 


24% 
3% 


33% 
1% 


11% 

3% 


20% 
13% 


13*'=. 
14Vo 


15% 


30% 
5% 


36% 
14% 


10% 


13% 




14% 


4% 


6% 


4?'o 


10% 


7% 


9% 


21% 

e% 


7% 
14% 


4% 
2% 


1% 
2% 


10% 
1% 





U.S. 


Western 


Latin 


Africa 


Far 






Europe America 




East 


Family 












Economics 












Improve standard of 












living 


21% 


17% 


24% 


40% 


40% 


Have one's own or 












a better home 


7% 


7% 


14% 


25% 


21% 


Have wealth 


9% 


8% 


6% 


26% 


3% 


Have modem 












conveniences 


2% 


2% 


5% 


6% 


10% 


Have Own business 




1% 


3% 


11% 


8% 


Have own land 


1% 




4% . 


6% 


11% 


Persona/ 












Health 


25% 


33% 


21% 


1 9% 


3% 


Recreation, travel. 












leisure 


5% 


5% 


2% 


17o 


1% 


Self Improverrient 


3% 


2% 


7% 


2% 


1% 


Emotional stsDiiiry 












and maturity 


4% 


3% 


9% 


2% 


2% 


Job 












Congenial work 


9% 


8% 


5% 


3% 


4% 


Employment 


4% 


9% 


9% 


2% 


11% 


Success 


3% 


4% 


4% 


1% 


1% 


Family 












Happy life 


15% 


15% 


107o 


18% 


6% 


Children 


11% 


1 1 «/o 


23% 


23% 


25% 


Health of family 


10% 


9^'o 


8% 


1% 


2% 


Genera/ 












Economic stability 


7% 


2% 


1% 




1% 


Maintain status quo 


4% 


4% 




1% 


27o 



Noi« Details .n many labes may poi add 10 1OO per cem oecause of muittpie answers, and t>ecause some (ess sigmlicam catecones are omitted. 
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XXVIII. Sharing Information About Our Links With the World 



A. Objectives 

1. Students will demonstrate academic gains made in their study of 
Ohio and world by explaining to others the concepts, skills, and 
values thsy have developed. 

2. Students will demonstrate positive values towards world links by 
explaining to others the importance of multicultural contacts. 

3. Students will help people in the community become aware of their 
links to the world by preparing public displays. 

B. Materials 

1. Any of the maps, displays, or other projects completed through 
using the twenty-eight lessons of Ohio and the World . 

C. Procedures 

1. Ask a local bank, library, community center, or business if 
students may display the data they have collected in the various 
lessons. 

2. Contact the local newspaper and as]; if they would like to do a 
story on what the students have studied. Have the students help 
the reporter by supplying the information needed. 

3. with the permission of the principal, designate a "World Week" 
in the school with appropriate school-wide activities. 

a. Plan a menu with the help of cafeteria personnel which in- 
cludes foods from other nations. 

b. Present programs which include contributions from local 
ethnic organizations. 

c. Present a film fest in which local people who have traveled 
abroad show short slide programs of their cravels. 

d. Invite foreign exchange students living in the area to a 
school-wide party in which interpersonal contacts are main- 
tained at an informal level. 

4. Prepare a thirty minute, moveable program in which students may 
show materials they have made and present ideas they have gained 
to local civic groups such as the Lions Club. Rotary, or the 
local women's Club. Skits, art v;ork, and demonstrations may be 
very effective in such meeings. 

D. Teacher Notes 

1. The editors of the Ohio Council for the Socia? Studies R eview would 
appreciate receiving an article written by a teacher who has used 
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lessons from Ohio and the World . If the teacher writing such an 
article is not a meinber of OCSS, contributions to the Review can 
be sent to the Writer of, Ohio and the World for forwarding to 
the editors of the Review . 

2. Additional lessons may be added to the twenty-eight provided in 
this booklet. The author of Ohio and the World would appreciate 
receiving suggestions for additional lessons. Critiques of the 
lessons provided are also welcome. 
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